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DEMOCRATIC PARTISANSHIP. 


HE Democratic party in Congress is acting very un- 

wisely in its attempt to force the repeal of the Fed- 
eral election laws. The present session was convened 
for one specific purpose. That purpose was the repeal of 
the silver-purchase clause of the Sherman act. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation named that, and that only, as the 
object to be considered. There was no intimation any- 
where that any other legislation would be attempted. 
There was nothing in the financial and business condition 
of the country which called for legislative action outside 
of this one question. 

Recognizing the necessities of the hour, the Republi- 
cans of Congress responded to the appeal of the Presi- 
dent, and have given a vigorous support to the policy of 
Without that support the repeal bill could never 
have passed the House. Without it its defeat in the Sen- 
ate would be inevitable. It is to the patriotic action of 
Republicans in putting aside every consideration of parti- 
sanship that Mr. Cleveland and the country owe the pos- 
sibility of deliverance from the ills that menaced the 
national prosperity and the welfare of the people. 

What is the response of the Democratic party to this 
generous course of the Republicans? We find it in their 
attempt to enact partisan legislation of the most offensiye 
form, and their resort, in furtherance of that purpose, to 
the most arbitrary processes possible under the rules, They 
declare that laws enacted to secure fair and honest elections 
and protect every citizen in his right to vote shall be 


repeal. 


wiped out, and they propose to accomplish their aim with- 
out any regard whatever to other and higher national 
interests. 

They will probably succeed, so far as the THlouse is con- 
cerned, in the programme they have marked out. But 
they will do so only at the expense of a violent controversy 
and at serious risk to the country. The Republican party 
is for honest money, but it is also for honest elections. It 
is prepared to subordinate partisanship to the public good, 
but when legislation enacted by it in defense of the most 
sacred rights of citizens is assailed by a venomous and im- 
placable party spirit, they will assert themselves and, defend 
the principle for which they have stood in all the past with 
unfaltering decision and tenacity of purpose. If needed 
legislation in the interest of sound finance and the restora- 
tion of national prosperity is defeated, or its beneficent 
influence minimized, the responsibility will lie, not with 
them, but with the intemperate and reckless Democratic 
partisans who have injected into Congress questions whose 
present determination is neither necessary nor desirable. 


GRAND JURY FAILURES. 


> ie» sil HE extent to which grand 
; jt juries have become in many 
localities a shelter for vice 

and crime is well illustrated in the 
history of the attempts made in New 
Jersey for the suppression of race- 





/ track and other forms of gambling. 
There are four counties in that State 

in which the laws as to pool-sell- 

ing and policy gambling are open- 


ly and ostentatiously defied, In 
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each of these counties the presiding judges have sought per- 
sistently to procure the indictment of the offenders. In 
nearly every instance their efforts have proved abortive. 
The offense was undisputed, the evidence conclusive, and 
the public sentiment practically unanimous in demanding 
the punishment of the guilty. But all this counted for 
nothing in face of the fact that the grand juries were 
constituted by complaisant sheriffs for the express pur- 
pose of refusing indictments. In one case it was found that 
the grand jury included several patrons and [requenters 
of pool-rooms, who were personally interested in their pro- 
tection 
decision, promptly suspended the more prominent of these 
sympathizers with the gambling fraternity, and then di- 
rected the jury in positive terms to indict every person en- 
But even this decisive action 


The presiding judge, being a man of courage and 


gaged in the illegal business. 
failed to accomplish the result intended, no indictments 
having, up to this w riting, been reported. In other coun- 
ties, notably in Hudson, the grip of the gamblers has 
proved equally strong, and as a result the public is left ab- 
solutely without defense against their lawless pursuit and 
the monstrous evils which follow in its train. 

What is the remedy for this condition of affairs? Ob- 
viously it must be found in an awakened and invigorated 
That, under our system, must always be 
In point 


public opinion. 
in the last resort the corrective of public abuses. 
of fact, the people are themselves responsible for the per- 
version and debauchery of the jury system. They are 
careless and indifferent in the selection of the officials who 
the 


They permit the saloon, the gambling-hell, and the slums 


are charged with selection of juries, grand and petit. 
to nominate for the shrievalty men of irresponsible char- 
acter and inferior attainments, who easily become the tools 
of daring and adventurous law-breakers. They acquiesce 
in the supremacy of the vicious and depraved when they 
should resent their intrusion into affairs as a deadly men- 
ace to the public safetv. Tt cannot be otherwise than 
that, in this apathy of the virtuous classes, all departments 
of the public administration should fall into the hands of 
These are always vigilant 
and alert for opportunities to prey upon so¢ iety. They 
They can only be held 


the enemies of law and order. 


are audacious, fearless, unsparing. 
in check and baffled by a vigilance and courage equal to 
their own, re-enforced by conscious rectitude of purpose 
and absolute sincerity of motive. These are more than a 
match, in the lone run, for the evil forces, however arro- 


gantly asserted. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


ROBABLY the most remark- 


“i \ ) / able of the series of world’s 
" t. Hf e 
co ax ¥ A congresses held in connec- 
—"? f ° ° ‘ . 

| L tion with the Columbian 

| \ aa? : es 5 ‘ 

I a Exposition is the Parliament 


of Religions. It is remarkable 
not only for the fact that it is 
the first pariiament of the kind 
for the 


fact that men of nearly every 


ever held, but further 
faith were among its actual par- 


ticipants, all alike co-operating 





in the purpose of uniting all re- 
ligions against all irreligion, and presenting to the world the 
substantial unity of many of.these religions in the cou:mon 
aims of religious life. In these days of acute denomina- 
tional differences, the spectacle of Christians and Buddhists, 
Brahmins and Greeks, followers of Confucius and high 
priests of Theosophy, Deists and primates of the Catholic 
Church, meeting in concord, not indeed surrendering their 
peculiar faiths, but avoiding coutroversies and comparisons, 
is at once amazing and inspiring. In all some two hundred 
men, from every land, who have achieved celebrity in the 
fields of theology and religious teaching, have participated 
in the congress, and it is a gratifying fact that all have 
been heard with interest and attention by the great audi- 
ences attracted by them. Thus the representatives of the 
faith of the 
accorded the same respectful hearing which was given 
the the and 


ous applause was bestowed upon the priests of Shinto, 


Islam and primitive Hindoo religion were 


champions of Christian creeds, as gener- 


speaking for love and fellowship, as upon the Jew, ‘ the 


standing miracle of nations and religions.” It was not 


the least of the notable incidents of this parliament that 
had the 


place, in the programme of proceedings. 


Cardinal Gibbons a conspicuous, if not leading 

It would be absurd to accept this parliament as a proof 
that the lines of partition between the religious systems 
of the world are breaking down, and as indicative of a 
trend toward a universal religion. But it does certainly 
show a growing and broadening tolerance and a trend 
the and 


elevation. It 


teward real concentration in para- 
work of that 


there is a common line of effort along which men of every 


supreme 
mount human demonstrates 
faith may, in their own way and by their own methods, 
seek a common result of making “ this world less a home 
of grief and strife and far more a commonwealth of love,” 
and that the dominating minds of the religious world, 
recognizing this fact, are adjusting themselves to the re- 
sponsibilities and duties which the fact imposes. That 


certainly is an enormous gain for civilization and all the 
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races of men. The mere demonstration of the possibility 
of such a union of hearts and hands must be in itself a pro- 
digious force in the sphere of moral effort, and it may be 
doubted whether any outcome of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion will be more impressive and wide-reaching in its re- 
sults than this. 


MR. WELLS'S SUGGESTIONS. 


\ A R. DAVID A. WELLS 


(V1) to the help of the tariff reform- 
/ 
f ~ S 


has come 


ers of the Ways and Means 


Committee with certain sugges- 


eigen pe Soo tions as to the best method of 

$f SET) obtaining the increased revenue 
1/4 

S || ( needed by the government. 


Briefly stated, these suggestions 


are that the tax on beer should 





one to two 
that the 
internal taxes on tobacco should be raised to the rates of 
1882. At 


duties on foreign spirits, wines, beers, and tobaccos. 


be increased from 
dollars a barrel, and 
the same time he would reduce the customs 
Mr. 
Wells figures that as the present tax on beer yields an 
at.nual revenue of thirty-two million dollars, the aggregate 
yearly receipts at the proposed rate would necessarily be 
sixty-four million dollars. 
the consumption of beer would not be diminished by the 
doubling of the tax, and this calculation, remembering 
that at the increased rate the tax would amount to only 
two-fifths of a cent a glass—hardly sufficient to justify any 
addition to the price charged consumers—would be a safe 


This assumes, of course, that 


one if we could also assume that the brewers would readily 
acquiesce in diminished profits. That, however, is by no 
means certain. As to the tobacco tax, Mr. Welis argues 
that a restoration of the rate of ten years ago would in- 
crease the revenue by twenty-eight million dollars, but 
this is pure conjecture, and it would scarcely be safe to 
accept the estimate as a basis of legislation. Doubtless 
consumption has been materially increased by the various 
reductions of taxes made since 1883, and it is impossible 
to foresee how far it might decline with a return to the 
The sum total of Mr. Wells's scheme is that 
under it the three subjects of taxation, distilled spirits, 


old rates. 


fermented liquors, and tobacco, would yield the government 
two hundred and fifty million dollars a year—a sum which 
would be “sufficient to defray all of its ordinary expendi- 
tures, including interest on all its debts, and have in ad- 
dition an annual surplus of near fifty million dollars, 
leaving its total revenue from other sources—i. e., import 
duties, less those collected from spirits, beer, and tobaceo— 
and receipts from permanent miscellaneous sources (aggre- 
gating about nine million dollars), available for the pay- 
ment of pensions and for other purposes.” 

As a method of raising the additional revenue required 
by the government, that here proposed is perhaps the best 
so far suggested. But it is open to one serious objection, 
and that is that it assumes positively for the future the 
present average of internal-revenue receipts, without 
taking into account that with a disturbance of industries 
and a decline in the general prosperity there may be a 
very decided falling off of revenue consequent upon dimin- 
ished consumption. The returns of the last quarter, showing 
a marked reduction in these taxes, are significant on this 
point, and it is reasonable to believe that, with the con- 
tinued derangement of business and the enforced idleness 
of myriads of workingmen, there will be a further shrink- 
If the country could be assured that no 
hostile tariff legislation would be enacted, and that sound 


age in receipts. 


financial conditions would be restored by wise legislation, 
probably it would be safe to accept Mr. Wells’s estimates 
as to the revenue derivable under lis suggested scheme of 


taxation, but in the absence of such assurance its adoption 


would be at best a venture of doubtful and uncertain 
value 
MR. CLEVELAND’S CRITICS. 

- A=" GOOD deal is said in some Demo- 
(2% i aa 

a = em cratic newspapers 1n denunciation 

Ta : . . 

/| \\ #J of the alleged efforts of the Presi- 

- v dent to control his party in the 

td Senate on the question of silver 

\ legislation. It is declared by these critics 


that Mr, Cleveland is assuming the airs of 
a dictator, and that his efforts in behalf of 
an unwarrantable in- 
Some of 


A _- Ga» these critics go so far as to say that unless 
aX 


sound legislation are 
vasion of the rights of Senators. 
the President shall abandon his course in 
this particular it will be resented with vehement emphasis, 
even to the extent of a disruption of the party. 

It is no doubt true that the Democratic silver faction in 
the Senate would be glad to make the President respon- 
sible for any disaster that may befall the party as the 
but 
mistaken if they suppose that their fierce denunciations 
Mr. Cleveland as Presi- 
dent of the United States has declared himself unqualifiedly 


result of its course on this silver question; thev are 


can obscure the facts in the case, 


in favor of the abandonment of that financial policy which 
has contributed so enormously to the damage of all our 
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great commercial and industrial interests. Realizing the 
extreme gravity of the situation, and the absolute neces- 
sity of speedy and conclusive action, he has used his in- 
fluence to secure concerted action looking to that end. 
That, unquestionably, is both his right and his duty. He 
does not abdicate his rights as a citizen when he becomes 
the executive of the nation, and the very fact that in a 
sense he stands for his party must make him more acutely 
concerned that it should make no mistake in a question of 
such vast and momentous importance as that now agitating 
the country. In our own view Mr. Cleveland has betrayed 
more of the solicitude of a partisan in the desire that his 
party should have all the credit of the repeal of the free- 
coinage act than was perhaps consistent with the dignities 
of his position. 
fact that he has made that repeal the first and supreme 
purpose of his administration. He is, on the other hand, 
entitled to the applause of all right-thinking men for his 
sturdy resistance to all obstructive methods, whether of 
Democrats or Republicans, and his persistent refusal to 
acquiesce in any suggestions of compromise with the 
enemies of sound economic policy. His attitude, as con- 
trasted with that of the men who have utilized every op- 
portunity to delay legislation and aggravate partisan ani- 
mosities, with a view of ultimately defeating all legislation, 
is that of an honest man and patriot facing and opposing 
the desperate supporters of a delusion full of peril to the 
nation; and as such it will command for him larger historic 
renown than any other act of his public career, 


But certainly he is not censurable for the 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 


Aw explanation of the somewhat complicated situation 
which now exists in the British Parliament will be found 
by recalling some of the features of the last general elec- 
tion. Not all the present discontent among the Radicals 
is due to the rejection of the Home-rule bill by the House 
of Lords. 


so have 


SITUATION, 


The Radicals have expected this all along, and 
the Cabinet. 
dissatisfied with Mr. Gladstone because he did not keep 
this fact in mind in arranging the programme for the 
House The Liberals and the Radicals, in 
July, 1892, carried two hundred and seventy-four out of 
the five hundred and sixty-seven constituencies in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. 
four seats, as compared with the general election of 1886. 


The more aggressive Radicals are 


of Commons. 


This was a total gain of sixty- 


Of these successes thirty-eight were secured in the rural 
constituencies, fourteen in the working-class 
London, five in Wales, and seven in Scotland. 


and mining 
divisions of 
Every one of these Radical gains was made cn the New- 
Home 
rule for Ireland is the first demand in this programme, and 
after it of the 
state churches in Wales and Scotland, for drastic electoral 


castle programme, drawn up in October, 1891. 


come demands for the Gisestablishment 
reforms, for parish councils, for land-law reform, and for 
the amendment of the employers’ liability laws. 

The Radicals in different parts of the country took up 
different parts of this Newcastle programme, and _ laid 
special stress on these selected parts in addressing and 
canvassing the electors. In London electoral reform and 
increased powers for the county council were the two 
In Wales the dis- 


establishment of the church was the only question seri- 


demands pressed upon the electorate. 


ously discussed, and the energetic canvass of this question 
resulted in the Radicals carrying twenty-eight out of the 
thirty seats Wales has in the House of Commons. Among 
the farm laborers in the rural constituencies parish councils 
and land-law reform were the Newcastle demands most 
insisted upon; while in the mining constituencies of the 
Midlands and of Wales additions were made to the origi- 
nal programme, which took the form of demands for a 
legal eight-hours day, the payment of members of Parlia- 
ment, poor-law reform, and the abolition of mining royal- 
In these mining 
dates stood upon what was little shcrt of a socialist plat- 


ties, constituencies the Radical candi- 
form, and the more democratic the programme the more 
overwhelming were their successes. 

All the sixty-four gains in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, were, in short, not Liberal but advanced Radical suc- 
cesses, and, but for these, even the votes of the eighty-one 
Irish Nationalists have sufficed to give Mr. 
Unquestionably as far as it went, 
But 
while Mr. Gladstone owed his return to power to the suc- 


would not 
Gladstone a majority. 


the general election in 1892 was a Radical triumph. 


cess of the advanced Radicals, places in his Cabinet were 
found for only one or two representatives of that party, 
and in consequence the Radicals have had little or no hand 
in arranging the legislative programme. Had their wishes 
been consulted in the matter they would have convened a 
meeting of Parliament last winter and carried two or three 
Radical measures—such, for instance, as the Electoral and 
Registration Reform bill, the Parish Councils bill, and the 
Employers’ Liability bill—before the House of Commons 
settled down for its six months’ work on the home-rule 
The Radicals are, of course, home-rulers; but 
home rule holds a subordinate place in their minds, and 


question. 


their principal interest is to get that subject out of the way 
in that 
Socialist lines for England, 


order Parliament may legislate on Radical and 


The Home-rule bill has now passed the House of Com- 
jmons; but it is by no means out of the way, nor has one 
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single demand contained in the Newcastle programme been 
embodied intolaw. Several measures framed in accordance 
with these demands were introduced into Parliament early 
in the session, but, as was well known at the time would 
be the case, not one of these measures got beyond its initial 
stage. Some acrimonious correspondence has lately been 
passing between Mr. Gladstone and two sections of his 
Radical following in the Commons, and the upshot of it all 
is that Mr. Gladstone will be compelled to give specific 
pledges as to the future if he would avert serious desertions 
Meanwhile the agitation against the 
House of Lords because of its rejection of home rule 


from his ranks. 
grows in bitterness, and if the Radicals can be appeased, 


the ultimate triumph of that measure will be certain. 


THE FACTION FIGHT IN NEW YORK. 

Tue struggle between the Cleveland and the Hill fac- 
tions of the Democraiic party in New York for the con- 
trol of the next State convention and the party machinery 
generally is developing a bitterness and violence which can- 
not fail to affect seriously the party uvity. The Hill faction 
has the advantage in most of tiie western counties in the 
fact. that it has possession of the local machines, and it is 
using its power with characteristic audacity and indiffer- 
ence to fair play. An illustration of the Hill tacties is af- 
forded by the action of the county committee in Livingston. 
Here Cleveland men were elected 4s delegates by most 
of the Thereupon the committee coolly set 
aside the result of the caucuses and ordered new elections, 
at which, of course, Hill men will get the credentials 
In other counties like arbitrary 


caucuses, 


whether chosen or not. 
and revolutionary proceedings have been resorted to, and 
the indications now are that, while perhaps two-thirds of 
the Democratic voters in the central and western counties 
are in sympathy with Mr. Cleveland, the State convention 
will have a large majority of Hill men who have been 
elected by downright fraud and intimidation. It is no 
wonder that reputable Democratic newspapers are calling 
for deliverance from the corrupt influences which domi- 
nate the party, and that some of them are beginning to 
hint at rebellion as the only sure method of relief. Thus 
the Rochester Herald, in commenting on the methods of 
the Hill faction, says: 

‘* If this kind of rascally business continues there will be an uprising 
among the Democrats of western New York, the like of which was never 
witnessed in this State. Evidently the time is approaching which is to 
decide whether Democratic voters have any rights that the bosses are 
bound to respect, or whether the Democratic primary system is a howl- 
ing farce. 

‘*If county committees dominated by central authority are to nul- 
lify or suppress popular action within the Democratic party, let us, in 
the name of all that is decent, do away with the pretense of holding 
primaries to ascertain the voice of the voters. Let us make the county 
committees permanent, with the power to settle everything, and give their 
members the right to name their own successors. Let us abolish the 
primaries, and not insult genuine Democracy by permitting their decrees 
to be stricken out at the order of local bosses. As things are drifting in 
western New York, that is the only frank and honest thing to do.” 

It is yet to be seen whether the conscientious Demo- 
crats of the State will have sufficient courage to resent 
actively and positively these fresh assaults upon the integ- 
rity and good name of the party. They can make their 
protest effective if they choose, but if they fail to assert 
themselves now, when the issue is so clearly presented, 
they will find it doubly difficult to break the yoke of serv- 
itude which, with fresh acquiescence, is certain to be riv- 
eted all the more securely upon their necks, 


OF THE WEEK. 


Is the Republican party in this State an express pack- 


TOPICS : 
age, subject to delivery at the carrier’s caprice ? 


* 


WE note with pleasure the announcement of a series of 
twenty-four Sunday-evening concerts by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, at Carnegie Hall. 

* 


Tue State Department has made up its mind that it 


cannot afford to acquiesce any longer in the outrages 
perpetrated upon American missionaries in Turkey. <Ac- 
cordingly it recently directed our minister to demand 


the punishment of the perpetrators of an assault upon a 
lady missionary in a remote corner of the empire, and it 
is now announced that, in obedience to this demand, the 
offenders have actually been arrested, and will probably 
be brought to trial. As to this last, however, remember- 
ing the devious methods of the Turkish authorities, it may 
be well to keep up the pressure from Washington, lest by 
hook or crook the guilty persons should, after all, escape 
their just deserts. 
* 


Tue French government has done a wise thing in send- 
ing over a picked delegation of trades-masters for the pur- 
pose of studying the leading industries of this country and 
the great object-lesson of the Columbian Exposition, The 
delegation includes representatives of all the more impor- 
tant trades, and the thoroughness of the investigations so 
far made by them shows that they mean to make the most 
and 


of their opportunity to secure * point ’ of interest 


value. They seem to have been particularly impressed 


while in this city by the extent to which machinery is 


journalist, which is rarely equaled. 
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used in the delicate processes of manufacture, especially in 
the more artistic industries, and it is not improbable that 
their observations in this respect may result in an impor- 
tant modification of the laborious hand-labor methods now 
largely pursued among French artificers. 

x 

Mr. G. A. Banxson, of Blencoe, Iowa, in sending us a 
year’s subscription for Frank Lestre’s WEEKLY, expresses 
his appreciation of our position on the financial question 
and the general sentiment of the people of that State con- 
cerning the silver delusion, as follows: 

** Appreciating your sensible articles on the financial issues of the day, 
I will say that most of us western Iowa people are in favor of both gold, 
silver, and paper money, but we want a fixed standard of value, and as 
gold is recognized the world over as the only unchangeable standard, that 
is what we want as a foundation for our money system, notwithstanding 
the clamorings of the silver men who insist that the present fifty-five- 
cents silver dollar should also be a standard of value alongside of gold. 
To try to maintain two standards of unequal value is the same as if the 
present yard-measure should contain sometimes three feet and sometimes 
four feet, or as if the present pound weight should be part of the time ten 
ounces, part of the time fourteen ounces, and sometimes sixteen ounces, 
all within one year. Just see the confusion that would followin the 
wake of trade. Ninety-five per cent. of us western Iowa people want the 
Sherman purchase law repealed.’’ 

* 

Mr. Henry Warrerson not only has the courage of 
his convictions, but he has a picturesqueness of style, as a 
When he is at his 
best he is a marvel of spectacular composition. He is 
never more felicitous or dazzling than when treating the 
subject of protection and the enormities for which it is 
responsible. Thus in a recent article, after picturing the 
horrors of the system, he went off into this eestatic bit of 
mingled denunciation and prophecy : 

‘“The more thorough and sweeping the reform the surer and speedier 
the relief. Every evil prediction is the voice of Mammon shrieking the 
torment of the damned. Every threat of ruin and confusion is the 
devil's bellman vainly seeking to sound hell's fire-alarm. The long night 
is over. The dawn of a longer day has come. Presently its glorious sun 
will rise to brighten every prospect, and, as the painted harlot of protec- 
tion, her orgy ended and her beauty gone, wends her way over the hill to 
the bone-yard, millions of honest people will rejoice, wondering how the 
bleared and beastly thing could work so many spells and Jast so long.” 

ye 

We have received from Jean A. Gutelius, of Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania, the sum of five dollars for the ‘‘ Salva- 
tion slum-workers,” recently illustrated in these columns. 
The work of the Salvationists among the poor and wretched 
of this and other cities is a most helpful and important 
work, and cannot fail to grow in public favor asit becomes 
It illustrates in the fullest sense the 
and in this respect furnishes 
at large may weil emulate. 
Comparatively few of our church organizations are in living 
touch with the masses of the unfortunate and .degraded ; 
many of them seem more concerned about the integrity of 
creeds or the vindication of some peculiar doctrine than 
the actual redemption of men from the miseries and _ pol- 
lutions which hold them captive. We will be glad to re- 
ceive and account for contributions from any source in aid 
of the noble slum-workers of the Salvation Army. 


better understood. 
spirit of practical christianity, 
an example which the church 


* 


Ir turns out that the announcement that the govern- 
ment proposed to enforce the Geary act by the deportation 
of unregistered Chinese was unauthorized. It has been 
decided, on the contrary, to do nothing in the matter 
pending action by Congress on the bill now before it pro- 
posing amendments to the original act. This bill extends 
the time for the registration of all Chinese laborers up to 
the lst of September of next year, and provides that all 
proceedings under the present act shall be suspended. 
Every Chinaman who refuses or neglects to register within 
the year shall be liable to deportation as heretofore enacted, 
It is possible that this act may become a law, but it ought 
not to do so, and it is to be hoped that the better judgment 
of Congress will manifest itself in the enactment of a 
simple repeal of the Geary act, and the remission of the 
whole subject of Chinese immigration to the same con- 
ditions which apply to emigration from other countries. 

oh 

A WestTEeRN newspaper mentions the case of an Oregon 
Democrat who contributed twenty thousand dollars in aid 
of Mr. Cleveland’s election, and who, presuming upon the 
service so rendered his party, promptly applied for a 
Federal position worth fifteen thousand dollars a year. He 
loitered about the capital for some months, living extrava- 
gantly, and paying no attention whatever to his business 
at home. The result was, of course, that while he failed 
to obtain the office for which he applied, he was, at the 
end of his campaign in quest of it, practically bankrupt, 
and he is now said to be working in a Chicago mercantile 
establishment at a salary of eight dollars a week, in the 
hope that he may get together money enough to carry him 
The 
incident is a common one, but it illustrates none the less 
effectively the utter folly of the office-seeking mania, Any 
man who is earning money enough at an honest employ- 
ment to meet his proper wants and supply the comforts of 
life to those dependent upon him is infinitely better off 
than the best-paid public official in the land; and the man 
who, being so situated, permits himself to become a suitor 
for public place at the risk of the loss of his personal inde. 
pendence deserves only to be written down an ass, 


to his Oregon home in some respectable fashion, 
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THE LONG 


By JEROME 


O the unfitness of things in general 
and to the untitness of names in par- 
ticular the long bachelor owed the 
name by which he was familiarly 
for he was much over six feet tall and 
The 


name for the man provoked a smile; 


known; 
unfitness of the 
the 
hims:If inspired a degree of respect you would 


he was called * Siorty.” 


man 


have thought impossidle to overcome by the 


application of so disrespectful a title as Shorty. 


Sull no one who knew him well ever thought 
of using his real name. Shorty was much 
preferable to Fellows. 

He had been called Shorty ever since he 


commenced to grow long, which was so fur back 
in his earlier days that be seldom thought of the 
lle 
enough, however, of another tithe that had at- 
itself to 
There was a significance about the latter appel- 


origin of the name now. thought often 


tached him— “the long bachelor.” 
lation that most people who laughed at it did 
the 


lengthiness 


not appreciate as Fellows did. It was not 
reference implied to his plivsical 
that annoved him, but rather the reflection on 
his single state; the shoe pinched at the vears, 
not at the feet. He never heard the name now 
that it did not call to his mind two important 
facts—that he was a bachelor and that he was 
getting to be forty yeurs old. 

Like most bachelors, Fellows was eccentric. 
Unlike most old bachelors, however, he did not 
owe his eccentricity to the fact that he had ex- 
isted singly so long; it was just the other way; 
his bachelordom was the result of an ecceutric- 
ity. 
uess for little women; litthe women in general 


He possessed this in the form of a weuk- 
and one little woman in particular. It was an 
odd sort of affection, almost laughable, and yet, 
had you appreciated 
was capable of carrying it, you would rot have 


the extent to which he 


laughed at him, for the sincerity of the man’s 
ull of the 
idea of incongruous selection. Still he had never 
married. It was the 
strongly implied in the word “ long,” that made 


love crushed the ludicrousness out 


foree of this fact, so 
Fellows hate the name. 

The little woman in particular, the girl that 
had been, and was now for that matter, was the 
perfect embodiment of Feilows’s ideal ; the illus- 
trated climax of his weakness for little women. 
Lilian Guild. 
quaint. she was, nevertheless, womanly and real. 


Her name was Petite, graceful, 
She ha@ an air of bravado about her that would 
have appeared coarse and manly in a larger per- 
son, but that in her was retined and feminine, as 
was her nature. She had a hundred and one 
litle ways, mannerisms, conceits, which only a 
little woman (who at the same time really was a 
woman) could have had, and which were irre- 
Fellows had not known 
her an hour before he had fallen hopelessly in 


sistibiv fascinating. 
love with her;—but that was years and years 
ugo; almost as long ago as the days when he 
had begun to grow long and the fellows had 
had the 
loveliest blue eyes Fellows had ever seen. 


commenced to call him Shorty. She 
Her 
hair, more red than brown, was light and curly. 
She had a round and sweet face full of expres- 
sion, sad as well as gay, and a mouth large and 
firm. 
most that 
them; but instead of crushing them you met a 
thrilled 
you glad besides getting you acquainted imme- 


Her hands were so small you feared al- 
they would crush as you pressed 
and made 


resistance there which you 


diutely. And she was barely four feet and a 
half in height, but so admirably proportioned 
that no one ever thought her noticeably short— 
except herself, and she, poor girl, it had almost 
driven her insane 

He 
was twenty-two, full of the possibilities of life 
and full of love. 
that fortunate nature which, so far as the mak- 


Fellows met her after leaving college. 
His pe asibilities in life were of 


ing of a fortune went, would keep a few years 
before presenting themselves for his consider- 
ution; for a far-seeing parent had placed those 
matters in such admirable running order that 
the golden fruits kept dropping off continually 
whether the son of the house shook the tree or 
As a matter of history the son of the 
house did very little shaking those first few 
He devoted himself to 
that other and tender side cf life. The merest 
accident brought them together. He was driv- 
ing a coach with a party or friends through the 


not 


years out of college. 


Berkshires and was on the wav back to Boston. 
She was spending that suramer at the hotel at 


Pipersham, a quiet little country village, and at 
Pipersham the couching party spent the night. 
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Fellows first saw her at dinner. She was seated 
table 


fairly and frankly, 


at a facing Lim. (nce their eves met 


Ile was sipping his claret 


and looking at her at the same time over his 


glass. She, too, was raising a glass, and as she 
tipped her head back and brought the water to 
her lips she saw him and smiled faintly over her 
Almost then. at that first bit of 


goblet. recog- 


nition over the glasses, Fellows fell in love 


After dinner in the hotel at Pipersham, Fel- 
lows met his college chum. Niles. ‘ Hello, 
Shorty !” Niles called to him. ‘Where’ vou 


been, anvhow ?” Niles knew Miss Guild and an 


introduction followed. There was dancing that 


evening, and the next Fellows’s party saw of 


him he was coming out on to the floor with a 


littie mite of a girl in red to dunce. Evervbody 
in the room stood and gazed at them; that great 
tall feet little Miss Guild, 
coming nowhere near to his shoulder. He had 


to bend over and reach down in order to make it 


bor, six three, and 


possible for her to dance with him, and then 
ther looked so funny that most of the hotel peo- 
ple who saw them went off to a quiet place and 
had hysterics. 

That dance proved a serious matter with Fel- 
He had never experienced such peculiar 
He tried 


lows. 
sensations on the dance-floor before, 
to talk, to say something agreeable to the little 
girl he was swinging about him, but she was 
so far below him that dancing and talking were 
quite impossible. When it was over they found 
themselves by a window opening from the floor 
on to the veranda, and stepped out. 

“Whew!” said little Miss Guild. fanning her- 
self with her hand, * Low far do you think you 
danced me, anvhow ?” 

Fellows laughed and then added, bending for- 
ward und looking down at her: ‘* Are 
tired ?” 


* Tired!” she exciaimed. 


you 


* T never tire danc- 


ing, and besides,” she added. with a smile, 
did all the dancing; I simply caught hold and 
The them both 


*“ ITlow we must have looked,” she went 


you 


clung on.” suggestion made 
laugh, 
on, talking almost as fust as they had danced, 
catching her breath in little gasps and still waving 
her hand before her as a fun; “everybody is 

I saw them. 
* she hesitated and then, 


laughing at us, T kuow. I always 


said I never would 





stealing a glance up at Fellows, added, * dance 
with a very tall man.” 

“You don’t call me tall, do you?” said Fel- 
lows, smiling and looking straight ahead. ** Why, 
I’m a pigmy to some of the men I know.” 

“They must be in museums, then, for you 
are the tallest man I eversaw. I've never been 
to a museum, but vou're a perfect giant.” 

Fellows had never heard anything so delight- 
fascinated him. 


ful as her voice. Her accents 


She said “giant” with a. force which would 
have interpreted its meaning to a savage. 

“Why. the fellows call me Shorty,” he said. 

Miss Guild was convauised. “That's how I 
came to dance with you.” she laughed. “ Mr. 
Niles said he wanted me to meet his old college 
chum — Shorty Fellows, he culled you — and 
when I had met you why, I couldn't refuse to 
danee, could 1?” 

“IT suppose vou could have if you had wanted 
to.”’ Fellows replied, half seriously. 

“ But if | didn’t want 


ing scarlet. 


to?” she asked, grow- 
“T guess you know,” be answered as they 
sat down at the end of the veranda; ** vou tried 
and took the consequences.” 
Up to that time Fellows’s love had been a 
thing with many loose ends, blown about by the 
but 


he 


glance of every pretty girl he met; now, in 
felt that 
some power was gathering together these loose 


knot. He did 


love. It was 


the presence of this little being, 


euds and tving them in a hard 
not know that 


not so much what Miss Guild 


he was falling in 


said us the way 


she said it that fascinated him: and whenever 
she spoke, or when she looked at him with her 
sweet blue eves, he felt the knot drawn tighter 
As 


wondered, in trying to analyze these feelings, 


and tighter, time went on, Fellows often 


whether the weukness he had for litthe women 
in general was the outcome of his love for little 
women in particular; or whether his love for 
this little 
caused by his weakness for little women in gen- 
eral. 
ing. 
he had gotten it into himself that love it was, 
about it 


it simply and wholly ; because it was the beat, 


woman in particular had not been 


But he never satisfied himself by reason- 
When once love had gotten into him and 
he gave reasoning 


up and accepted 


the sweetest, the noblest feeling that had ever 
taken possession of him, and because it made 
him feel godlike and manly. It seemed that all 
the great and good forces in nature had come 
to him anew. There was a differerce in every- 


thing. The beauty of all things appealed to 
him now. 

When Fellows drove his coaching party away 
from Pipersham early the next morning he said 
to Mrs. 


* Do you know, Mrs. Longwood, 1 believe T have 


Lougwood, who was sitting by him: 


left something there in the hotei.” He glanced 
at his companion slyly, and put his hand deep 
Mrs. 
was a good chaperon, looked at him sharpir, 
“You 
Did you leave it on the veranda last 
the little 


into his breast-pocket. Longwood, who 
and leaning close to him. whispered: 
silly bor ! 
night, or did red fairy you danced 
abont you steal it?” Fellows loved Mrs. Long- 
wood then aud ever after for calling Miss Guild 
a fairy; but he only laughed and cracked his 
whip over his leaders, and said: “ Highway 
robbery, | guess. Couldn't help it, you know ; 
fairly held me up, Mrs. Longwood, she did. She 
was so little, you sce, sne just got right into 
me and took it away; have to go back after it, 
I think.” 

Fellows did go back .after the thief and the 
equivalent of his stolen property. 

Then the campaign opened, warm and ardent. 
his whole existence 


Fellows wooed: as though 


depended on his winning. Through it all, how- 


ever, he met with a resistance he eould not 


overcome; he could not win Miss Guild’s con- 


sent to be his wife. She was pleased to see 
him back at Pipersham: she knew why he had 
come when he had been there but a week, for 
he told her that very frankly. He told her that 
he her; that wanted her to 


She listened to his words and knew that 


loved he be his 
wife. 
they were real and earnest. But when he spoke 
of marrying her she looked at him and was 
silent, though she could not hide what she feit 
behind the blue of such eves as hers 


resistance ? asked 
Was it the timidity of her love, or was there 


But why 


such strange he himself. 
another ? 

“If I did not think you loved me a little,’ he 
said to her one night, “I should not bother you 
any more; 


I would go away. But I know that 


you do care for me some. I see it in your eyes, 
You do,” he asked earnestly, * don't you—a lit- 
tle bit?” 

They had been walking down a lane through 
hay 


a field cf new-mown toward a clump of 


woods. The hay lay about them in great cocks 


and the air was warm and fragrant with its 


spicy odor. It was moonlight They seemed 
to be walking across fields flooded with a glory 
of peace. Behind the cocks of hay were black 
shadows, and the woods looked misty before 
them. As Fellows spoke he stopped and faced 
Miss Guild. 

‘You do love me, don’t you ?” he asked again, 
still more earnestly. 
She looked across the 


fields to the woods and then, turuing away froin 


Miss Guild hesitated. 


him, answered, slowly: 
“No; I do not.’ 
Fellows looked at her. 
The expression of her face he could not read. 


He could not speak. 


The lips were tightly drawn as though they had 
been locked by will or indignation. 

“Forgive me; I will go,” he said slowly, ab- 
sentiy almost. “J thought you did care—some ; 
I hoped you might care more some day; but 
you didn’t, did you; you couldn't, could you? 
Forgive I will go. Come, let us walk 
back.” 

As they went back through the fields Fellows 


said: 


me ; 


suould have thought 
did not 


words, and when he heard the sobs they brought 


*T wonder why I 


that you cared for me.” Ile mean the 


he knew how cruel they were. 


Fellows took the first train back for New 
York the next morning. The possibilities of 
love had passed. Now for fortune and fame, 


those other possibilities that had been wuiting 
He did not believe that Miss Guild did 
not love him 


for him. 
There was something in the way 
which time 
not. In the 
time he would make a man of himself in other 


which he had no power to remove : 
might, but which he eould meun- 
wavs than stature. Turning his face at once to 
the business in which his further had amassed a 
At thirty- 
allow him 


fortune, he took up work in earnest. 
tive he had made enough money to 
to retire; but he had nothing to retire for, he 
said. He was a great success, and so he kept on 
until, indeed, he was, from the social standpoint 
as well as the physical, a long bachelor. 

“Tis 
heart is all tied up in bonds,” was the answer— 
“is going aud coming with the bulls and bears, 
or is locked up in his safe with a lot of four- 


“Why doesn’t he marry ?” some asked. 


per-cents.’ 


Fellows laughed at such talk. “If my heart 
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never gets away on a less sure thing than four- 


per-cents.,” he said once, * I’m pretty sure that 
it will never be broken.” 


He was simply waiting. The little woman 


was still his sweetheart. The “something” 
that time was going to help him overcome in 
winning her hand was tardy indeed. Many 


years had passed since the night at Pipersham 
when she looked into his face and said she did 
He never believed those words 


very much, less now than then; 


not love him. 
for the vears 
had passed aud she too was unmarried 
ller 


he bad seen her many times there. 


They 


had met often. home was ia Beston and 


They were 
ut Lakewood together for a few days one spring, 
chanced to the 


und one summer they cross 


ocean on the same steamer. They were supposed 


to be great frieuds—that was all. Fellows had 
never gone to her with his love again. Often 
when they were together he saw in her eves 


he 
kept him from repeating 


the love thought was his; but something 


the words that once 
he had said with so much ardor, aud as yet he 
had not discovered the reason of his refusal. 
Opening some letters at his office one after- 
noon he came upon the weddiug-cards of one of 
his bachelor friends. The man had been at col- 


lege with him; had grown up with him. They 
had been in the exchange together; had bought 
und sold stocks side by side; and, afier a fash- 
ion, had lived together. For some time Fellows 
had known that his old friend was going to 
He had even met the woman, and liked 


her; but now that the date was really set, and 


marry. 


he saw the fact announced by her parents it 


cold, engraved letters on the thick card before 
him, the thing became too real for him to stand. 
bachelor’s existence 
empty of all that should be dear in life; he felt 


blue and lonely. 


It made his own seem 


He put the cards back into their envelope 
and put them in his pocket. 
and locked his desk, put on his overcoat and 


He got up, closed 


hat, and went out. 
“T shall not 
a clerk as be passed through an outer ollice. 


be back to-morrow,” he said to 
“If any one asks to see me particularly say 
you do not Know where I have gone.” 
the elevator he drew 


On his way down in 


on a pair of gloves, and at a iiiile stand in the 


eutrance bought a cigar. Then he pushed 
through the swinging doors out into the street. 
in Oetober, and the afternoon was 


It was late 


cold and windy. He started up Nassau Street 
toward the City Hall Park and the newspaper 
offices, and crossing the park walked rapidly up 
Broadway. It was too early in the afternoon 
to meet the throng of people coming to the fer- 
ries, and his pace took him up town with such 
rapidity that he was at Madison Square before 
In front 
of the Fifth Avenue Ilotel some one Inid a hand 
on 


he realized the distance he had gone. 


his shoulder. It was voung Deievan, an 


aucquaintunee he had met in society. 
Goiug Mrs. Longwooa’s, 


up to Fellows, I 


suppose,” he drawled. ‘Going up myseif; go 
along with vou.” 

Fellows had had no intention of going to Mrs. 
Longwood's; he was simply trying to forget. 
But the name called to his mind the fuct that 
Mrs. Longwood was to give a tea that afternoon 
and A tea 


would be a welcome relief from the unpleasant 


that she had asked him to come. 
thoughts that had been filling his miud, and so 
he joined Delevan on his way up hitth Avenue. 

They found Mrs. Longwood’s gay with after- 
noon peopie. For the most part they were peo- 
ple who had but just returned to the city from 
Lenox and the hills. where they had been seeing 
the this little 


tea was an informal sort of an affair for the pur- 


*ont-of-town” senson out; and 


pose of secing the “ in-town” season in. aud, as 


Mrs 


you men have been doing in town all this swel- 


Longwood said, * learning what some of 
tering suminer,” 

Mrs. Longwood was more than usually glad 
to see Fellows 

‘1 wanted to see you more than all the rest,” 
she said to him heartily. She was one of those 
women who have the happy, though rare, faculty 
of saying what they mean without ever offend- 
been such a bad old bachelor,” 


ing. * You've 


she suid as thev sat down on a loinge, over 
which a bright-colored old rug hud been thrown, 
and where there were a quantity of soft cush- 
ions. “ You didn’t come to us as you promised, 
and T really believe vou haven't been out of this 
detestable old city this summer.” 

Fellows did not have an opportunity to reply 
to the charge, for just then there came across 
the room toward his hostess a very noticeable 
couple, whom they rose to meet They were 
noticeable at first because the man was so tall 
and the woman so short, and then because they 
both seemed so beautifully happy. Their hap- 
piness fairly scintillated. 


‘You 
addressing them with the risiog emphasis of 


are not going,” 


said Mrs. Longwood, 
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surprise. “But I’m sure Mr. Fellows, here, 


hasn’t met either of you vet. Have you?” she 
asked, turning to the long bachelor; and then, 
without waiting for a reply, presented ‘* Mr. 
and Mrs. Heartwell.” 

Feliows and Heartwell got into the general 
Mrs. Heartwell 


was telling Mrs. Longwood how good she had 


stream of common talk, while 
been to ask her there to meet so many lovely 
As Fellows looked at Mrs. Heartwell 
he found it quite impossible to listen to her hus- 


people. 
band’s remarks, for she bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to Lilian Guild. 

“They are such a dear couple,” Mrs. Long- 
wood said when the Heartwells bad gone, and 

met 
They 
you fancied that. didn't 


she und Fellows were sexted again. “I 
them at Narragansett Pier this summer. 
are a bride and groom; 


And 


mance about their love affairs vou ever heard. 


you? she told me the funniest little ro- 


) 
Mrs. Longwood shot a sly glance at Fellows as 
she went on: “ Why, vou know they had been 
in love for rears, and vet slie refused persist- 
ently to marry him, and—the sweet little dear 
Why. 
she hada silly idea that she wanted to marry 
little, like 


least, sl e had determined, when she was a silly 


—what do you think it was all about? 


some one who was herself—or, at 
she thought 
But 
that way without 
When she met 


Heartwell she fell in love with him immediately 


girl, never to marry avery tall man; 
they would look so ridieulous together. 


then. you see, she reasoned 


her man and withort the love, 


—why, she never knew, only she did—xand 
Hlexrtwell,—fell 


at first, 


in love with her because she, 


refused to meet him. Nevertheless she 
clung to that silly resolution of hers never to 
marry a tall man. And for years she persisted 
herself believe that she 
But 


Love wus stronger than anv such notion 


in it, and tried to make 
really didu't love Heartwell. she couldn’t 
do it. 
as that. He persisted. and finally she consent- 
ed. Wasn't it funny? I think they the 
happiest people alive now. And she 
dear little thing.” 

Other people came to take their leave of Mrs. 
When 
them she found herself alone. 

* Well. weil,”’ she 


started well.” 


are 


is such a 


Longwood. she had done talking with 


Fellows had gone. 
“Tt has 


suid to herself. 


Once on the avenue Fellows stood a moment 
Then 
Forty-third Street 


recovering bimself and trying to think. 
he walked to the 


and looked down 


corner ol 
the side 

By the 
minutes to 


the short street to 
entrance of the Grand Central Depot. 
clock 


Six. 


there he saw that it was ten 

* There is a train out at six,’ he said to him- 
self as he hurried down the street and into the 
New York aud New Haven division. He had 
just time to purchase a ticket and to get his seat. 

The train Fellows was taking was un express 
to Boston, 


He was 


and reached there after midnight. 
nervous aud excited, and walked back 


and forth through the car uutil ule people began 


to notice him. Only one thought beside the 
fact of the slowness with which modern trains 
travel seemed to trouble him, and that was his 


ownimbecility. He knew for what he was going, 

and in the smoking-apartment he shaped plans in 

the smoke of the strongest cigar he could buy. 
The Old 


at Park Square, and in an instant Fellows was 


train drew into the Colony station 


in a cab and 
Back Bay. In 
senger boy he 


being driven rapidly up to the 
the cab with him was a 
had Boylston 
Street, and he was talking to him earnestiy. 
*You hell if Miss 
Guild lives there, and if she is at home. Ifshe 


is ask if there is a lady stopping with her by the 


picked up on 


are to ring the and ask 


name of Smith, which, you understand, there 
won't be; but if she isn’t at home find out 
where she is —just where she is Do you 
understand? If they ask any questions say 
vou have a message for her that you have been 


instructed to give to her personally 

He unbuttoned his coat, took out his pocket- 
book, and gave the boy a ten-dollar bill 

“ Here,” he said, “if vou do what I tell you 
right you'll double that.’’ 


The 


then, turning 


Avenue 
Maribor- 
Half way up the block the vehicle 
the boy 


cab rolled un Commonwealth 


and off, went over into 
ough Street, 
stopped. Fellows and gol out and 
walked on a block. 

“It's the house with a light in the hallway,” 
Fellows said. “I'll wait for you in the cab.” 

In a few minutes he heard steps coming down 
the pavement, and opened the cab door for the 
boy. 


* Well ?” he asked, excitedly. 


“She ain’t at home,” said the boy. ‘ She’s 
goue.” 
“Gone!” breathed Fellows; “gone. What 


do you mean ?” 
* Mean she’s gone,” answered the boy with 
emphasis. “Gone to the party ;” and then he 


’ 
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added. ain’t in it, 
mister,” 


‘What party ?” asked Fellows, eagerly. “ Did 


smilingly: “I guess you 


you find out? Here in Boston, is it?” 
The boy turned and looked at Fellows with 
an expression of mixed wonder and sympathy. 
“ Well, you ain't in it,” he said. “O* course 


iv’s in Boston,. She’s gone to Stabb’s Hall. 
Don’t you know where that is?” 

Fellows leaned his -head out of the cab win- 
dow and called to the driver: 

“To Stabb’s Hall us quick as you can get me 
there.” When they reached the plxce he said 
to the man: ‘Wait right here for me until I 
come down.” 

The first assembly of the being 
held at Stabb’s that night 


the merry hum of the dance above the music, 


season was 


Strains of music, and 


came to Fellows as he hurried up the flights of 
floor 


periumes 


stuirs; and as he came to the ball-room 


the 
greeted him. 


fragrance of roses and delicate 
He walked directiv toward the 
double doors leading into the parlors, and which 
in turn opened out on to the dance floor. 

“ Tt’s a chance,” he said to himself between 
tightly-shut teeth ; “‘a last chance, and the odds 
of years against me; but I will kuow, be the 
odds as they may.” 

He had reached the door. For the first time 
he realized that he was not in evening dress; 
but it was of no matter. He tore off his glove, 
and with his hat in his hand stood waiting until 
the musie of a new dance should call the dancers 
back to the floor. 


the doors. 


Then he quietly pushed open 


But for one couple, a middle-aged woman and 
an elderly man, who sat with their backs. to 
the life 
them, the parlors were deserted. One 


him, watehing movement and before 
swift 
glance toward the couple, however, made Fel- 
that the 


Lilian Guild, 


lows glad it was so, for womau was 

He stood a moment in the half-opened door. 
His hasty run up the stairs made him faint. but 
Then he 
The closing of the door 


It blew 


it was only a passing weakness. 
stepped into the room. 
Lilian Guild felt it. 
folds 
neck and over her white shoulders. 


eaused a draught. 
her 
She turned 
her head, and across the room to her came the 


the soft lace which bung in about 


Jong bachelor, tall and straight and manly. 
Before he had taken a step the litthe woman 
he advanced all 


saw him. As power to move 


seemed to leave her. Her face grew white. her 


hands, in their long gloves, cold. She knew 
She read 


have 


that he was coming to her—for her. 
felt it. She 


riseu to meet him, but she could not. 


it in his face: she would 


Fellows saw the confusion. 
* Don't get up. Lilian,” he said very natural- 
ly; and then. leaning over her, with his hand on 
her chair, slowly and calmly, aud with a meaning 
in every word anda look deep and earnest in 
went on: “I have come for 


his faee, he you, 


Lilian. Will you go now, or shall I come again 
Juter ?”’ 

The elderly man rose and bowed and left 
them. Then Fellows bent lower over the chair. 

‘Lilian! Lilian! look at me.” he said; 
“look at me.” There was command in the 
voice and love in the words it spoke as he went 
on: “You must go with me. Lilian. These 
years have been madness—madness; Wit at 
lust I have learned what they have ail meant. 


Cau’t you come?” he said. 

The musie of the dunce ceased suddenly, but 
to Lilian Guild that moment of quiet bore the 
music of a happiness that had just begun. She 
rose quickly, her blue eyes radiant, her face 
flushed. looked up at 
tall into his eves, and reading 


there the truth and fulfillment of it all, reached 


For a moment she the 


man before her 


out her Jittle hand to him. 


‘ Yes,” she 


now 


suid, * I ready. I will go 


am 


Fellows kept his promise to the messenger 
bor, and he did not know whether the bill he 
gave him called for ten or a hundred silver dol- 
He didn’t 
He didn’t know whether it was day or 


lars at the Treasury at Washington. 
enre, 
night, or whether the wheels of the cab which 
was taking them, by his order, “ten miles any- 
forward or backward. He 


where,” were going 


didn’t eare. He knew only that, somehow, the 
clouds had opened and that he was being taken 
up, and up. through a glorious light, back again 
into the eestasy of his old and first love. 

They had ten long years of sweet things to 
She tried to tell him of that 
fancy of hers which he had been so long in 


tell each other. 
tinding out, but he stopped her. 

* And when 
stood there in the field and told me so coldly 
that you did not?” he asked. 

For answer she buried her little head against 
his great shoulder and whispered ; 


you loved me then, even you 
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“Oh, but I have paid so for that gwful, awful 
lie.” Then, drawing away from him, she laughed: 
* What will my girls there at the ball think of 
me? This running away will forever ruin me 
us a chaperon.” 

“Oh, no, 


make you.” 


it won't,” he answered. “It will 
It was three o'clock when the cab finally 
stopped before the door of the. house on Marl- 
borough Street, and Fellows, fairly carrying the 
litle woman up the steps, opened the door for 
her and said good-night. 
As he 


blissfully happy, he said to himself: 


drove down to the Vendome alone, 
* Guess I’ve spoiled that name of ‘long bache- 
lor’ for them, anyhow.” 


And “dear Mrs. Longwood ” smiled when she 
heard of the engagement, though 
told Fellows that the little story of the Heart- 
wells was all of er own invention. 


she never 


Eccentricities of Rail- 
way Casualties. 


THE accompanying picture of a recent rail- 
way disaster in Massachusetts illustrates in a 
striking way what may be called the eccentrici- 
In the case depicted 
the accident occurred at a bridge undergoing 
repairs; the locomotive passed over in safety, 
but the buffet 
car were smashed to kindling wood when they 


ties of railway accidents. 


ar, two sleepers, and a dining- 


struck the stream twenty feet below, while two 
day coaches and a smoker in the rear did not 
A study 
wreck will provoke both 


leave the track. of the picture of the 
curiosity and amaze- 
ment. Here was a train moving under natural 
conditions, perfect in its appointments, and ap- 


parently exposed to no disaster, which in a 








Tdaho, where great herds of cattle range over 
unfenced bunch-grass hills and mesas, or feed 
on the grasses that grow in valleys high up 
between the most rugged and picturesque peaks 
in the country, and he will find cowboy life of 


a sort not to be found elsewhere. Somewhat 
different from the life on the Texas or Kansas 
plains is that of the mountain cowboy, with its 
cutting of hay in summer for use during the 
blizzards. and its digging and caring for irrigat- 
ing-ditches; but let no one doubt that it is full 
of interesi, especially when the culmination of it 
all comes after the spring round-up—for the cul- 
mination is not in the round-up itself, but in the 
drive to market. 

Under the present system of feeding, the 
cattle come through the winter in rugged health. 
The snow goes almost in a day, and waving 
grass has taken its place while ret the spec- 
tator is wondering where it went. An equal 
wonder is the growth of the cattle on the new 
feed. June or July finds them rolling fat. 
Rounding up the entire herd the owner selects 
the fattest of the steers, and with them the drive 
to the nearest railroad station is made. And 
then is the time for the tenderfoot to appear in 
his search for the picturesque life of a cowboy, 

With one or two cowboys to lead and tole 
the cattle along. the herd stretches out across 
the valley. Here and there beside the line rides 
a cowboy to keep them in order. Last of all 
comes the “chuck ” wagon with the cook. Out 
of the vailey and up into a cufion they go, wind- 
ing along till the crest of the pass is reached, 
and then down they wind again through another 
cafion to a valley beyond. To the tenderfoot it 
may seem a most peaceful, pastoral scene..but 
the quick movements of the cowboys, their 
anxious glances to and fro along the line, show 
that no army of raw militia in an Indian coun- 
try was ever more nervous .or more easily ex- 
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second of time, by the inte rjection of an unsus- 


pected factor—an interruption of the laws of 


motion — became a heap of ruins —a_ shape- 
less mass of dévris, all disjointed and awry—a 
maze of confused wreckage. It seems impossi- 
ble that 
train could shuffle the ears into such a bewilder- 


iny force or sudden arrest of a flying 


ing tangle. It is the more ineredible that, in 


such a wreck and crash. any part of the train 
anvbody escape 


should remain uninjured or 


dismemberment or death. As a matter of fact, 
the wouder is not that, with the appliances de- 
railway travel, so 


secure safety in 


but 


signed to 
suffer 


evitable under 


many hurt, that in the accidents in- 


the best and most efficient man- 
agement, and especially in those involving the 
few 

Undoubtedly 


many accidents are due to carelessness or in- 


destruction of trains, so 


fatal 


total passengers 


sustain serious or injury. 
eapacity of operatives, but it is fair to remember 
that there are some casualties which no human 


ingenuity can prevent 


Cowboys in the Rockies. 


Not much. As 


a species the cowbovs may be decreasing in 


THE cowboy is not dead yet. 


numbers—they certainly ure doing so just as 
other wild animals decrease before the advance 
of the farmer They are turning farmers them- 
selves, and merchants and lawyers and legis- 
lators, for that matter, but the tenderfoot who 
would like to see the kind of metal that cowboys 
are made of, as well as the kind they carrr, has 
only to choose the right season and travel far 
enough, to have his wish gratified. It will not 
be a parlor-car trip in all its extent, but it will 
be all the better worth making on that account. 
Let him go to the head waters of the Sweetwater, 


the Wind River, or the Snake, in Wyoming and 


than this line of drowsy-looking cattle. 
Because a bear, oreven a .eer or a squirrel may 
be roused suddenly to motion beside the trail— 
sometimes cause—a_ panic 
seizes a single steer, perhaps a thousand feet 
above the valley, and with a snort and a bellow 


cited 


without apparent 


he leaves the line and plunges down the meunt- 
ain-side. In an instant a dozen, a score, or a 
hundred dash madly after him, and then -it is 
that the cowbov shows the metal he is made 
of. Turning his pony’s head with a jerk he 
waves his right hand before its eves, leans down 
over its neck and sends it in a mad gallop 
straight at the head of the panic-stricken herd. 
The. mountain may be so steep that only on an 
elk path can any beast find footing; a chasm of 
unknown depth may yawn across the path; 
though a misstep of the pony or of the steer 
would send rider and all crashing down the 
mountain-side, it matters not. With soothing 
serve, or with a roaring 
kill a leader, as the 
occasion demands, on they go till the wild rush 


cries if they will 


revolver to divert or to 
has been stopped and the frightened animals 
are ready to return to their place in line. 

“ What think when 
plunging down the mountain-side in such fash- 
was asked of one in Jackson’s Hole, 
Wyoming. 

“Think about? He don’t think ; he jest gits 
there,” was the reply. 

That's what he does. 
of the danger. 
the manly bravery of the cowboy, or if there is 
one who fails to find all the excitement he wants 
at the races to be seen in the Kast, let him go 
to the wilds of the Rockies and look upon such 
a plunge down the steeps as is portrayed in the 
two-page illustration by Mr. Smith 

Joun R. Spears, 


does a cowboy about 


ion? 


He'd flunk if he thought 
If there is any one who doubts 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


THE AFRICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 


Amone@ the many auxiliary congresses of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, nove, perhaps, 
save one (the Parliament of Religions), 
awakened such general interest and attracted 
such wide attention, xs well as large attendance, 
as the Congress of African Ethnologr. There 
It was not merely accidental 


has 


are reasons for this. 
ora fortuitous circumstance, It was not merely 
curiosity. It was because Africa is no longer 
the dark continent in the strict sense of the term. 
It is now known as never betore known. It will 
be known in the future better than now. The 
civilized world is turned toward it, and in such 
way as to emphasize the opinion that in the 
future Africa will be the battle-groand of the 
nations of the earth. In short, the result of 
the partition of Africa must be to put that 
country on the way to a higher civilization in 
such manner that it will tread in the footsteps 
of Europe onward and upward till it shall be- 
come more vigorously and more actively lighted 
up by the arts and sciences of tle present high 
civilization of these contending Powers, and in 
the end its ancient glory shall return to it with 
all of this added splendor. 

Mr. Frederick Perry Noble, of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and secretary of the African 
Congress, in an able article in Our Day. among 
many other pertinent observations, makes the 
following signiticant statement: 

“Africa has played a great part iu ancient his- 
tory. The usual impression, stiil too prevalent, has 
been that in the sphere of history Africa has been 
a Sahara; but the view is about as correct as the old- 
time thought of the Great Desert. In Africa civili- 
zation had its birth. Egyptian and Hykshos and 
Persian and Hellene and Roman and Saracen and 
Frank and Turk and Saxon have in turn seized the 
serpent of old Nile. The Father of the Faithful and 
the Prince of Israel and the founder of the Hebrew 
theocracy sought shelter in the shadow of the pyra- 
mids. Egypt saved the Christ- child from death. 
Cyrene of Africa gave Simon as Africa's first cross- 
bearer. The eunuch of Ethiopia was te first African 
to receive baptism. Apollos of Alexandria was the 
first African mighty in the Scriptures. Its bishop, 
Athanasius, saved to Christianity its faith that Christ 
is very God of God. Near the ancient mistress of the 
seas Rome and Carthage settled whether the civiliza- 
tion of the West and the future should be Shemitic or 
Aryan, enslaved and stagnant. or free and progressive. 
In Africa Augustine thought out the problems of fate, 
free will, and man’s return to God. There Tertullian 
wrought out a theory of the church. Thus Africa 
was of old bound by a thousand streams of life to the 
currents of the world’s advance, and contributed 
forces of its own to civilization and Christianity.” 


Admitting this to be the fact, we are led to 
inquire what are the possibilities of a country 
80 rich in experiences, so fertile in resources, so 
well endowed with the skill 
This question has been in a measure 


and wisdom of 
ages. 
answered by the recent gathering of some of the 
world’s most learned men—scientists, philolo- 
gists, sociologists, explorers, diplomats, states- 
men, doctors, lawyers, men of letters, theolo- 
gians, missionaries, and scholars—all of whom, 
by investigation and research, were able to bear 
testimony to the magnificent possibilities of a 
country hitherto unknown as tu its people, as to 
its material wealth, and as to much of its ioner 
history. 

The congress at various times reviewed the 
geography, history, language, the ethnology, the 
archeology, the and 
sciences, and all that go to make up the coun- 
try and people. The American negro in all of 
his relations constituted a fertile tome for dis- 


paleontology, the arts 


cussion. From a sociological standpoint the 
addresses of Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the 
New York Independent, Dr. Noble of Chicago, 
Frederick Dougless, Bishop Turner, Dr. Strieby, 
and Dr. Roy were not only among the most 
notable, but were marvels of breadth and frank- 
ness of statement. Their utterances must con- 
stitute the key-note to the solution of the so- 
calied negro problem in the United 
Equality before the law. a fair and equal chance. 
must be granted to the blacks, whatever be the feel- 
ing against them. Until this the 
negro question in the United States will never 
be settled, view the matter as one may. 

It has been shown that the negro will not 
emigrate 10 Africa or elsewhere, voluntarily. It 
has also been shown that compulsory emigration 
is out of the question. Again, it needs no argu- 
ment to show that colonization (Mr. Graves to 
the contrary, notwithstanding) in any part of 
the United States is impracticable. Here the 
mutter must rest and the question be solved 
without change of base. 

The object of the congress was a comprehen- 
sive one. It was not only to call attention to 
Africa and its people, but to stir up a sentiment 


States, 


is allowed 


CONGRESS. 


How 
far the latter was a success, time will tell. The 
Belgian nrinister. Albert Le Ghait, presented a 
He 


opened with a message of sympathy from King 


against injustice to the American blacks. 


valuable address on the Congo Free State. 


Leopold to the congress and the United States. 


There can be nothing but praise for the King of 


Belgium. with the added words, “ Macte virtute” 
For of all the kings 
potentates of taken 
vanced ground in his philanthropic efforts to 
solve the so-culied African problem. 

The ethnological 
supplement the work of the Berlin and Brusseis 


—Go on ip your virtue. and 


foreign lands he has ad- 


congress was intended to 
congresses, or rather to do what they failed to 
do: take a Jirmer and more vigorous stand an 
reference to the policy to be pursued in relation 
African. Justice should be 
The 


and 


to Africa and the 


done there as well as here. Africans 


should be treated as human beings not as 


stocks and stones. Let Christianity and its civ- 
ilizing influences operate there as well as here, 
and the results will take care of themselves. It 
has often been claimed that African exploration 
could not well 
bloodshed and suffering. 


be carried on without war and 
This opinion can no 
longer have exclusive sway, as from the lips of 
Mrs. May French Sheldon we find that this is 
unnecessary, and we are forced, too, to the con- 
clusion, after hearing the many papers of those 
who know Africa trom personal experience, that 
a new era of exploration has dawned upon the 
Dr. Cust of 
* Ethics of African Geographical Explory,” is of 


civilized world. Fngland, in his 
the same opinion. 

Another phase of the congress of peculiar in- 
terest was the linguistic side. African philology 
in all its relations came up for a full discussion, 
and received due attention—the African tongues 
and dialects purely as such, and the same in 
relation to foreign languages, the outcome of 
Will 
the African speech lese its identity by social 


the latter in contact with native speech. 


cor tact with foreign tongues and blend with the 
same—wiil it become extinct. or wiil it drive out 
its rival, maintaining its own against all foreign 
attacks ? 
and present a problem that may well attack 


These are ail interesting questions 


future congresses of philology everywhere. 
Lewis Grout, author of a Zulu grammar, in 
speaking of the languages and dialects of Africa, 
that 
thirty-eight languages and one 
fifty-three dialects spoken in the country, mak- 
This is 


says there are about four hundred and 


hundred and 
ing in all a little less than six hundred. 
only an approximation. as the present imperfect 
state reached by linguistic science in relation to 
Statement 


African speech makes an accurate 


out of the question. The six families of these 
languages settled upon are classitied into Ham- 
itic. Shemitic. Nuba-Fulah, Negro, Bantu. and 
Hottentot Bushman. 


analyzed and divided according to kinship 


tach of these groups was 


Mrs. French Sheldon, a lad¥-well qualified to 
speak from her standpoint as a traveler, added 
the her own 
African have a 
more or less phonetic, but naturally cireum- 


result of observations: ‘Some 


tribes sympathetic language 
scribed, as they have but few wants to express. 
They have no love expressions except ‘I like 
you,’ or phrases of that sort. Thev use a great 
many soft vowel sounds like the Italian in their 
conversation, and the few consonants they have 
are harsh, like the Anglo-Saxon.” 

In the ample conditions fulfilled in this great 
gathering, the study of Africa has been present- 
rhe 


sessions 


ed as never before to the civilized world. 


forthcoming memorial volume of the 


will 


mishe 


enlightened, 
the 


bettering 


summary of 
this 


wherever found, that 


present a opti- 


views of continent and race 


must lead to a 
of the condition of the race such as it would be 
impossible to obtain by any other method than 
that of this gigantic scheme of discussion. so 
ably outlined by the secretary, F. Perry Noble, 
and so magnificently executed by the many 


learned participants, W. S. ScarRBoROUGH. 


Condition of the American 
Colored Man Improving. 


THE people of this country have been greatly 
concerned for some time over what they have 
been pleased to call the “ negro question,” the 
“race question,” and the “color line.” 
cally and truthfully speaking. it is a political and 
sectional question that underlies all these pre- 


Practi- 


really before 
It is not so 


tended issues, and the “ problem’ 
us is a moral and national one, 


much, What are the negro’s possibilities? as, 
What is to be the final moral expression of the 
nation ? 


Mr. that 


the negro will be left to “tread the wine-press 


Some interpreters, as Ingalls, say 


politically and socially alone.” and that he will 
be “crowded to the wall” by the stronger 


Suxon race. And vet the same writer insists 
upon the Saxon’s love OT fair play and his in- 
herent sense of justice. How this is consistent 


with the doctrine that * might makes right,” or 
that right,” I see. Mr. 


Ingalls also dilates upon the cupidity, ambition. 


‘white makes cannot 
and even rapacity of the Saxon race, and boast- 
fully applies these qualities to the American 
To all of which it 
sarv to reply that Young America is fast out- 


white people. is only neces- 


growing the raw-meat Saxonism of the past, and 


glories more to-day in civilization and science, 


in luxury and art, than in boars’ heads and 
knotted clubs. The American race is not re- 
duced to the necessity of getting all its glory 


from a Saxonism long defunct, and that. in fact, 
never had but slight foothold upon this Western 
the 

blood found a family ? 


world. Cannot American’s own proud 


Has nota people that 
and 


has founded such a government us ours 


maintained it for over a century, that has 


rescued a land from the wilderness and filled it 
with cities, that has developed the most pros- 
perous and powerful nation on earth, done 
enough to give it a distinct standing in history 
and a character that may be quoted? Or must 
the American people still learn their own char- 
acter from the musty and unreliable records of 
a handful of transatlantic savages? I say. to 
the honor of the American people. in the light 
the 


Saxons 


of their humanity and benevolence, that 
credited to the old-time 
them. With the 
heathen the “patient American negro” woatd 


“ rapacity ’ 
does not belong to Saxon 
He would, indeed, be 
But with the bumane, 


benevolent. and Christian American people the 


have no show whatever. 
“ crowded to the wall.” 


ease is far different 

The colored man is becoming daily better 
adapted to American customs, habits, and tastes, 
and is being gradually accorded a place in the 
ranks. In the schools both as pupil and as 
teacher, in the church both in the pew and in 
the pulpit, in literature both as critic and writer, 
he is gradually winning his way. He has proven 
that he has something to Contribute tc the com- 
mon good, and the American white people are 
generously according him an opportunity. Mere 
prejudices are giving away, I know. from an 
active public experience of over thirty years 
out of the more than fifty that I have lived. 
The voung people of the North and Wesi are 
very different in their manners now from what 
Then 


rule for white boys to continually maltreat color- 


they were when I was a boy. it wus a 
ed youth; now sucii conduct is practically un- 
known, Then sentiment tolerated, if it did not 
really justify, sueh conduct; now sentiment and 
Yes, I repeat. I know 


the American people are becoming daily more 


law quickly condemn it. 
Christian in their treatment of the colored ; and 
there is, as I believe, no ground for the fear or 
the belief that there will ever come in this land 
a deluye of Christless and conscienceless Saxon- 
ism that will sweep away all the holy princivles 
that now seem so deeply rooted in our soil 
T. G, StEWARD. 


The Grand Court 
of the Exposition. 


THAT part of the World’s Fair grounds in 
front of the Administration building, and bound- 
ed on the other three sides by Machinery Hall, 
the Agricultural building. the peristyle on the 
Lake the Manufactures 
Arts building, and the Electricity 
commonly called the Grand Court of Honor, 


Front, and Liberal 


building, is 


This is the central place of the exhibition, 
and may be reached by roadways and also 
by water from ull parts of the grounds. In 


the evening it is a specially delightful place to 
sit and enjoy the cool lake breezes and watch 
With 


a good cigar and pleasant companions an imagi- 


the brilliant illuminations on every side. 


native person can easily persuade jimself that 
fairy-land. The of all the 
buildings are lighted by rows of electric lamps, 
the water. Then 


he is in cornices 
and these are all reflected in 
there are the fountains on side 
of Mr. MeMonnies’s Columbia fountain. This 
Court of Honor has proven to be the pleasant- 
est place in the exhfbition to rest in the evening 
after a hard day of trampiog through hot build- 
ings so filled with interesting beautiful 
things that the mind becomes tired from 
wilderment, just as legs get weary from too 
much walking and standing around. Chicago 
this summer has been, ani still is, the Mecca 


electric each 


abd 
be- 


for the newly wed. So bustling a place in so 


busy a time is not the keality for an ideal 
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honeymoon. But in the evening, in the Court 
of Honor, when the moon is on high, bright 
lights on every side, and the silvery water ot 
the basin stretched like a mirror out to the lake 
beyond the peristyle, lovers, whether wed or 
about to be, find « congenial spot in which to 
sit and dream fond dreams that all too frequent- 
ly never come true. 

And there, too, in the evening it is easy to 
imagine that one isin Venice. for the gondolas 
move back and forth smoothly and noiselessly. 
From this work-a-duy world one is removed 
almost instantly. even though surrounded on 
every side by the evidences of the great indus- 
the From 


bustling Chicago, filled with men who are proud 


trial achievements of electric age. 
to call themselves hustlers, the watcher by the 
water of the basia is transported to a land of 
poetry and song, a land of leisure and a land of 
love. Soft skies. bright lights. shadowy white 
palaces, sient, silvery waters, music in the dis- 
tance—all these may be enjoved in the mid- 
summer nights by those who will visit the 
grand Court of Honor and -yvait for the spell of 
the place to do its work of enchantment. 


Bees 


The French Pantomim= 
ists at Daly’s Theatre. 


Words” 


are among the most expressive and harmonious 


As Mendelssohn’s “ Songs without 


in musical composition, so ean a play without 
words be made expressive in pathos comedy, 
and heroies. If you wish to realize how far 
this is true, witness the performance of the 
French pantomimists in the play entitled * L’ Kn- 
fant Prodigue,” now being acted in pantomime 
at Daly’s Theatre. 
ligitfully artistic performance has been given 


It is years since such a de- 


in this country. 

There are three distinet schools of pautomime, 
Ze, Italian, French. and the English. The lat- 
ter is of the * Humpty Dumpty ” variety, and is 
principally associated in our minds with the 
late George Fox und the old-time circus clown. 
In Italy 
with the ballet, although Pierrot represents in 


pantomime is principally associated 


the Italian pastoral drama—just as it does in the 
French—youth, innocence, and mischief. 

Look back twenty odd years, in fuet, nearly 
thirty, and remember the delicious pantomime 
of the Ravel family. 
of trained pantomimists to visit this country, and 


They were the first troupe 


no other has repeated the visit until the début 
The 
their 


of Mr. Cleary’s company of French artists. 
the 


Ravels were wonders of their day; 


resistance was a pantomime called 


piece de 


* Mazuime, the Night Owl,” but it was not a 


serious story like “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” but 
boiling, bubbling fun all the way through. 
What a comedian Antoine Ravel was! How 


grotesque Gabriel Ravel could be! They made 


this playing with 


There 


several visits to country, 


enormous success evervw here. is no 
reason to doubt that * L’Enfant Prodigue ” will 
be equally successful. 

The story of the play is the familiar one of 
the prodigal son; of the only child, brought up 


tu be pampered and spoiled, to turn out a thief 


and a licentious ingrate; to be thrown over- 
board by the woman for whose charms he sacri- 
ficed himself, when his stolen money was gone, 
and to return then to an unrelenting father and 
heartbroken taother. to be elasped to the bosom 
of the the 


other, us he leaves to serve his country in, the 


und to be finally forgiven by 


one 


ranks of the passing regiment. Every emotion 


of mirth, love, hate, and sorrow is depicted by 


these really great French artists with such 


superb detail that every phase, each varying 


emotion, is even more clearly delineated than 
words could express it. Of the two artists 
of the company, Mlle. Pilar Morin and M. 


Courtés stand ‘out most prominently. They are 
respective'y Pierrot Junior and Pierrot Senior. 
Too 

artists 
Morin’s 
vainly attempt to discover what ails their son 


be suid in praise of these 
than Mlle. 
her parents 


much cannot 
What is 


suppressed 


more delightful 

mirth when 
by feeling his pulse. when the rogue knows lhe 
What more graphic or 
the with 
Phrynette. or more deliciously humorous than 
the writing of Pierrot’s love letter? Could words 
make more apparent the unrelenting grief, in 
the fourth act, of Pierrot Senior (M. Courtés) and 
Mme. Pierrot's (Mme. Bade) melting tenderness, 
her unspeaking love for the absent prodigal? It 
is all so real that not a few tears are shed at 
each performance at these silent, but rarely 
eloquent, manifestations of parental sorrow. In 
the purely comic scenes Mlle. Morin and M. 
In the little bit 
item of 


is only shamming ? 


umorously ardent than love scene 


Courtés are no less successful 
between husband and wife about the 
scandal in the newspapers, nothing could be 


more humorous, The auditors laugh even more 
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heartily than if the same effects had been pro- 
duced viva voce 

This article cannot be concluded without a 
few words as to the remarkable music composed 
by M. André Wormser, to accompany the ideas 
of M. Michel Careré fils. 


so descriptive that it is au equally important 


In fact. the music is 


factor with the pantomime in conveying to the 
audience the full meaning of the play’s story 
and action. It is alterrately gay. furious, plaint- 
ive, or languorous, aud in the tones arising from 
the pianoa world of tenderness finds its way to 
the audience. 
the 


the hearts of Indeed, fully as 


much depends upon music as upon the 


plavers 

One of the humors of the day regarding these 
players is a bon-mot attributed to Oscar Ham- 
merstein, who declared “it was a great show 
Tt has the 


additional advantage of not taxing your knowl- 


for a theatre with bad acoustics.’ 
edge of the French language while being enter- 
tained by a body of French plavers whose art 
in their own line is supreme. 


Harry P, Mawson. 


An Old Story. 


Two hundred years of changing winds and wild tides’ 
ebb and flow, 

Two hundred vears since waves have sung the song 
of Norman’s Woe 


The skipper sailed from Gloucester town, over the 
harbor bar; 

Beyond the great 
ing stur 


blue sea his sails set like a sink- 


The lights of home for many a night shone in the 
window panes. 

Through starlit dusk and moonlight cold. and gusts 
of autumn rains 


And many a day the good wife looked over the rock- 
bound shore, 

Over the crowding harbor 
more. 


but Ais came never 


sails 


She listened to the driving storms, the wild Novem- 
ber gule, 

And heard his hand upon the latch in the tapping 
of the hail; 


And while her whirling wheel went round, her yearn- 
ing eyes looked far, 
As if they saw bevond the night oer 


that closed 


Gloucester bar 


The children crowded round the fire, and laughed to 


hear the snow 

Hiss through the wide-mouthed chimney on red 
brands burning low. 

They said their prayers, and prayed for him who 


suiled upon the sea, 
And dreamed of white sails in 
winds blowing free ; 


the sun, and fair 


And while they dreamed, and while she kneeled 
beside her lonely bed, 
Straight on toward the jagged reef the home-bound 


schooner sped 


lights of Gloucester town— no stars in 
heaven shine ! 


before the dying eyes, 


Shine ont, oh 


They reei and sink in shud- 


dering brine. 


The surging seas above his head roll inward to the 
shore 

The beckoning lights of Gloucester town shine for 
his eyes no more! 
* * * * * * * 


I hear the moaning of the waves, the wild tide’s ebb 
and flow ; 

I see tar off the breakers 
man’s Woe 


line of foam round Nor- 


And, sacder than the tale of wreck and ruined hull 
and spar, 

And heavy freight of precious 
reef and bar, 


lives gone down by 


The endless passion of the sea mourns o’er an old, 
old pain 

A soul in sight of land 
storm and strain. 


and home, down in 


gone 


No white, cold shape of death to-day lies tossed by 
wave and tide; 

No drifting flotsam where the best of hope and man- 
hood died ! 


The skies are blue, the laughing waves lap on the 
burbor’s rim : 

The silver sails far out at sea float in a distance 
dim; 

But the siren song Ulysses hear] on the sunken 


rocks hath drawn 
One fair young soul to wreck, 
its dawn 


in all the promise of 


Deep in the living eyes to-day I search for some- 
thing fled, 


And all the veices of the sea seem dirges for the 
dead 

A sadder song than Norman’s Woe, O skipper safely 
sped ! G,. A. Davis. 


The Occupation of 
the Cherokee Outlet. 


Tue formal opening to public .settlement of 
six million acres of land in the Cherokee outlet, 
which occurred on the 16th of September, was 
marked by the maddest scramble of the sort 
which has ever taken place in this country. 

For a week or more before the opening some- 
thing like one hundred thousand boomers were 
assembled on the 
and the Indian Territory 


horder-line between Kansas 


They came from all 
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parts of the country, the major portion. how- 
ever. coming from the more contiguous States. 
Registration booths were opened by the govern- 
ment at convenient points. at which all intend- 
ing settlers were obliged to register. At some 
of these points thousands of men stood for days 
in line awaiting a chance to make a formal 


Fy od 


cult to obtain, and the utmost discomfort pre- 


registration. was scarce and water diffi- 


vailed among the claim-seekers. In some places 
retailed 
one dollar a bucket. 

When, at noon on 


water wus hy peripatetic wagons at 


the 16th 


was given by a discharge of tirearms all aiong 


inst. the signal 


the lines, a race commenced which can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. Confusion reigned 
everywhere. . So closely were contestants pack- 
ed together that the start was a bazardous one, 


Horsemen were unseated, wagons overthrown, 


and pedestrians prostrated in the n.d rush to 
be off. The cries of angered men, mii.gled with 
the neighing .of panic-stricken horses, the 


shouts of the racers, the clatter of hoofs, the 
rittling of wagous. and the shrieking of loco- 
motives, combined in a roar like that of a tor- 
nado, 

Manv of the boomers were carried by railroad 
from convenient points. but at least one thou- 
sand horsemen reached apd took up the land 
about Orlando, and at many other points, before 
the These 


home-seekers who hed broken through the lines 


trains arrived. were “ sooners,” 


and staked out their claims in advance of the 
signal, Those who were not conveyed by trains 
were driven at break-neck speed in teams of 
every description, +nd those who were not thus 
favored struggled along 


fi ot 


as best they could on 


Among the adventurous claimants were 


a number of women, one of whom is said to have 
ridden a distance of seven 


miles at break- 


neck speed, and succeeded in reaching her goal 
of all Altogether 


five thousand boomers were registered, and the 


ahead competitors. ninety- 


number who participated in the scramble 


amounted to almost one hundred thousand, 
many forged certificates having been put upon 
the market and secured by ambitious claimants. 
At the close of the dav four of the 
sites had populations estimated at five thousand 
Others had 


thousand 


new town 


to three 
Every desirable claim 


each. from one thousand 
inhabitants. 
had at least one claimant and many had two or 
four. Contests will therefore be numerous. 

Of course thousands were disappointed in 
their expectation of obtaining sites, and during 
the next twenty-four hours many of the return- 
ing trains were almost as heavily Joaded as 
when they started at mid-day on the 16th inst. 
Many others were left on the strip wandering 
aimlessly about in the hope that they might be 
able to find locations, 

Two days after the occupation a fierce gale 
swept over the strip, leveling the tented towns 
and inflicting great discomfort. Numerous 
prairie fires have also occurred, adding to the 
Within a 


ably one-third of those who secured claims will 


misery of the settlers, month prob- 


abandon them, disappointed and disgusted with 


their experiences, 


Our Foreign Pictures. 
THE 


Tuk Emperor of Germany has recently paid a 


EMPEROR WILLIAM IT. IN LORRAINE. 

visit to Metz which was planned originally for 
of the 
which last 


a vear ago, but postponed on account 


And this 
been but 


cholera epidemic. visit, 


year would have a military event, 


assumes this year a pronounced, political signifi- 


cance as well, because of the presence of the 
prince roval of Naples in an official. capacity. 
At this meeting the concurrence of the prince 


i all imperial manoeuvres of the future in 


Alsace-Lorraine was fully aequired.  Immedi- 
ately on his arrival the Emperor, accompanied 
Ban- 


Saint- Martin, where the troops of the Sixteenth 


br the prince, proceeded to the plain of 


Corps were disposed in a square, prepared to 
hear divine service celebrated in the open air 
In the centre was a tent for the Emperor and in 





front an altar. On either side of the altar were 


the standards and colors of the Sixteenth Corps, 
and two large pieces of artillery ornamented 
with trophies 


the 


The spectacle was magnificent, 
the 
the imperial tent, but im- 


During celebration Emperor and the 
prince remained in 
mediately upon its conclusion the Emperor, in 
the uniform of the Red 


after having passed rapidly on horseback before 


Hussars of the garde, 


the troops, placed himself at their head and with 
solemn Metz Here the 
mayor and the municipality awaited him beneath 
atriumphal arch, As last year the I'mperor 
William IT. had been unable to celebrate, as he 


ceremony eutered 


had proposed, the erection of an equestrian 
statue of his grandfather, William T., of which he 
had laid the first stone, he desired now to give 
to this monument a wililary consecration by 
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holding at its foot a review of all available mili- 
To this end he, with the Prince 
of Naples on foot at his side, placed himself 
before the monument, while the troops in bat- 


tary troops. 


talions filed by to the stirring strains of military 
music. The ceremonials were very impressive 
and were witnessed by a large coneourse of 
While at Metz the Emperor attended 


a dinner given by the civil authorities at which 


people. 


he thanked the people for the evidence presented 
by their welcome that they are “ happy within 
the empire.” And he added: “German you 
are, and German you will remain.” 


THE LATE EMIN Pasa. 

The confirmation of the report of the death of 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa is so complete 
and circumstantial that no room is left for doubt 
us to the fact. Letters received in London from 
an officer attached to his expedition show that 
Emin Pashe or about the 
26th of February last, and he fixes the spot at 
which he was killed as being near the Lualaba 


was assassinated on 


River, which runs between Tanganyika and 
Nyangue, According to this officer’s account 
Emin, accompanied by a small tribe, was pass- 
ing along the Lualaba, making his way to Stan- 
ley Falls. On the 26th of February, the day 
on which it is believed that Emin met his fate, 
the Europeans were engaged in what the writer 
describes as a “ tremendous battle,” and Emin, 
who. with his tribe, had been encamped on the 
night previous on the banks of the Lualaba, 
took 


way to the front Emin was at once recognized 


part in the engagement. On making his 
by Saidie, a relative of Tippoo Tib. and one of 
the chiefs of the natives. Acting under orders 
received direct from Moharra, brother of Tippoo 
Tib, and his great fighting chief Saidie rushed 
at min and deliberately cut his head off with a 
bent knife, 


perate fighting man, subsequently took part in 


Saidie, who is described as a des- 


the murder of Emin’s tribe, who were afterward 
eaten. A box of papers belonging to Emin was 
captured in an engagement with the Arabs and 
These dispatches 
will, it is said, throw considerable light upon 


is now on its way to England. 


the intentions and movements of Kmin during 
It should 
be added that in Germany the reports here 


several months previous to his death. 


given are still discredited, and Dr. Peters, the 
well-known 
this country, has published a statement of his 
belief that Emin is still alive. 


African explorer, who is now in 


A STRANGE EMIGRATION. 
A curious emigration movement has recently 
started in Australia, 


the conditions of life in that country are greatly 


One would suppose that 
preferable to those in Paraguay, but there are 
those, apparently, who imagine that they can 
attain greater prosperity in the latter Jand, and 
hence the movement now in progress, of which 
one William Lane,a prominent labor leader, is 
the organizer. The first contingent of two hun- 
dred emigrants sailed from Sydney on the 15th 
ult., and these will be followed during the year 
by one thousand others The government of 
Paraguay, according to the London Graphic, 
“has giveu a large tract of land to the emi- 
grants, who reckon among their ranks skilled 
hands in every branch of industry, and who take 
with them all the necessary materials for a new 
settlement on virgin soil. Money is not lacking. 
for the 
hundred dollars, while the rich are supposed to 
Women 
pay no entrance-fee, but in other respects they 
the 


an absolute equality with men. 


lowest fee for male members is three 


contribute their all to the common fund. 


are to be placed in new commonwealth on 
The association 
is to be worked entirely on co-operative princi- 
ples, without currency, and is to be composed 
of a number of village communities, each self- 
administrative, and all held in check by an elect- 
ive president. There is a strong feeling on the 


temperance question, and all members have 


temporarily taken the pledge. Bushmen, labor- 
ers, artisans, sailors, with a sprinkling of profes- 
from Queensland, New 


Schools, 


have flocked 


Wales, 
printing offices, newspapers, and manufactures 


sionals, 


South and South Australia. 


are to be speedily started.” 


MISSIONARY LIF IN AFRICA. 


Missionary life in Central Africa is attended 
f 


by a good many hazards and a vast deal of dis- 
comfort. The London Graphic gives some illus- 
trations which show in a very striking way the 
risks of living among the savage tribes of Tan- 


the Seotel 


ganvika and Nvassaland, where 
mission has earried on its work for many years 
Here raids of slave-hunters are frequent, and 
The 


Arab yovernor, however, is friendly, and has 


the missionaries encounter many perils, 


often manifested his amicable feeling in the pro- 
tection of foreigners. 
travel in this region are few and primitive, Our 
illustration depicts the prevalent me thod. It 
shows the arrival of a missionary’s wife in a 
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Of course the facilities of 
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native hammock at Karonga, at the north end 
of Lake Nyassa, after a land journey of two 
hundred and forty miles from Tanganyika. The 
native hammock is slung on a pole earried by 
two men, who bear the ends of the pole over 
opposite shoulders. The number of bearers 
attached to each hammock is eight or ten, who 
carry it, turn and turn about, in short spells, of 
two each, the others running ahead and behind, 
The 
ludy, who most courageously accompanied her 
husband on his journeys on the shores of the 
great Lakes Tanganyika, was 
obliged to travel entirely in this fashion, the 
native paths not being made for traffic, and the 
bullock-wagons, on which much of the property 


and frequentiy changing as they march. 


Nrassa and 


of the mission was carried into the intericr, are 
unable to pass iu most parts of the country. 


A Hisioric Scene. 

We give elsewhere a picture from the Jilus- 
trated Lendon News depicting a historic scene— 
the passage of the Trish Home-rule bill from the 
House of Commons to the Lords. Three min- 
utes after its passage by the former body Sir Regi- 
nald Palgrave. clerk of the Commons, cheered 
by the throng in the outer lobby, conveved the 
bill to the Lords, where it was read a first time 
nem. con., Six peers being present. 


FACE STUDIES 


STILETTO 
Any applicant sending us 


50 cents will be entitled to a short reading of char- 
acter from a specimen of handwriting, to be sent 
by mail, and the monthly edition of Frank Les- 
LIE’s ILLUSTRsTED WEEKLY for six months, or 
the regular weekly edition for five weeks. 

$1.00 to a minute and cir umstantial reading of 
character, by mail, and the monthly edition of 
the ILLUsTRaTED WEEKLY for one year, or the - 
weekly edition for three months. 

$4.00 to a character reading from any photograph 
desired, by mail, such readings to be considered 
as strictly confidential and photograph to be re- 
turned, and the full weekly edition of the ILLus- 
TRATED WEEKLY for one year. 





Henri Marteau. 


THIS young violinist has a face wherein are 
very directly expressed the spirituelle qualities 
of his mind Ilis fore- 
head is low, is prominent above the eyebrows, 


and his artistic sense. 
where it expresses exquisite sense of time and 
tune, then sloping slightly. it bears the stamp 
of ready intuition and quick sensibility, while in 
its breadth is practicality and staying power. 
His evebrows are level, and suggest the power 
his 


of concentration, and nose, an individual 


personality. There is in the eves a mentally 


far-seeing expression, and a touch of warmth 


HENRI MARTEAU,. 


and even enthusiasm. Upon his evelids lies a 
strong sense of color, and his lips argue a warm 
temperament, appreciative of form and material 
beauty. They speak a vital nature and ardent 
soul, which without his artistic qualities were 
wholly material, but depth and ardor are neces- 
His chin, curving 
softly, is more expressive of refinement and 
delicacy of idea than of force. He is not the 


victim of his feelings, but rides upon them. They 


sary to vitalize poetic fancs 


are to him a motive power, but not a tyrant 
Beneath his eyes is a keen love of appreciation, 
und a visible shade of self-belief. and the gen- 
eral shaping of his head bears out the other 
indications of material warmth in a form with- 


out which his musicianly skill were pale and 
ineffective, his poetic taste a weakness and not 


as now a strength. 
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THE BOOMERS’ INVASION OF THE CHEROKEE STRIP, SEPTEMBER 16TH.—DRawn By Miss G. A, Davis AND Dan SMITH FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
Roegrs, Wicuita, Kansas.—{(Sge Pace 207.) 
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PASSAGE OF THE HOME-RULE BILL FROM THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 
TO THE LORDS. 





THE EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE ROYAL PRINCE OF NAPLES REVIEWING THE TROOPS 
AT THE FOOT OF THE MONUMENT OF WILLIAM I. AT METZ. 





TRAVELING IN A HAMMOCK IN CENTRAL THE LATE EMIN PASHA,. A CURIOUS EMIGRATION MOVEMENT-—COLONISTS FOR PARAGUAY LEAVING 
AFRICA, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—{SEE PaGE 207.) 





LOSS OF POWER 
and vital force follow 
loss of flesh, or cma- 
ciation. These come 


THE LAST SERIES OF CHEAP-RATE EX- Te u ] N G uM UM 0 RS California’s Mid- 
SURSIONS TO THE WORLD'S FAIR ° 
Baad: ~sgiee ag winter Fair. 


VIA THE PENNSYLVANIA 
[A THE PE Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 


RAILROAD. of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin TF pluck, energy, and enterprise count for any- from impoverished 

. DATES F ; Popu Expo and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, thin ial San Tranéione Midwinter Fair will be blood. Dr. Pierce’s 
ADDITIONAL ATES FOR THE OPULAR E.XPO- and falling hair, are relieved in = —e : ; m Z ‘ . Golden Medical Dis- 
SITION TRIPS. most cases by a single applica. beyond all question, a decided success. The covery enriches the 


tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


on work with’an enthusiasm and activity which 
a U i I % U RA will conquer all obstacles. The fair buildings 


blood, stops the waste 
of strength and tissue, 
and builds up healthy 
fiesh. ee ‘od Liver 


promoters of the enterprise have gone about the 





As the period of the existence of the World's Co 
lumbian Eeposiiion draws to a close the demand 
grows stronger for the economical and satisfactory 
means of reaching Chicago provided heretofore by 





the Pennsylvania Railroad Company Recognizing Remedies, consisting of CurTt- will be erected in Golden Gate Park. and the : Oils add fat, but not 
the urgency of this popular need, that company has CURA, the great skin cure, CuUTI- ay ‘ ‘ a gat sen ‘onal 1 wholesome flesh. Thin, pale, puny and scrof- 
fixed a few additional dates on which excursions of cURA Soap, an exquisite skin exposition will be thorouglily international in vlous children are made plump, rosy and ro- 
the same character as the previous ones will be run purifier and beautitier, and Cut1- character. The-preparatory work is going ahead bust by the ‘‘ Discovery.” They like it, too. 


September 19th, 23d, 28th, October 2d. 11th, 17th, and CURA RESOLVENT, greaiest of In recovering from ‘ Grippe,” or in conva- 














2is J ecte ve : <. Phi Pi- 4 adie rhe 3 8 rapi yr, as ‘Ss 7 j strations alsewhe . . > 
2ist are the days selected from Ne V York, Philadel humor. re medies, when the best rapidly, as shown by illustrations elsewhere 1 nce from preumonia, fevers, or other 
phia, and points east of Pittsburg and Erie and north physicians fail. CoTicuRA REME- The News. Letter-sava that“ arrangements have escel ] on iily Sciale inwl 
of York DIES cureevery humor,eruption, | *''% **€%® 4 Re re See ais Bay wasting diseases, it speedily and surely invig- 
The special trains will be composed of the standard ond Gaenas from eae arp to scrofula. Soldevery- | already been made for the reception of a great orates and builds up the whole system. As 
coaches for which the Peansylvania Railroad Company where. Porter DRvuG AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. sber. of ‘exhibits from foreign States, and the an appetizing, restorative tonic, it sets at 
is noted, and the arrival in Chicago at an early hour the 4g“ How to Cure Shin Diseases”? mailed free. Re ot. Sean vat eae eee eee ' work all the processes of digestion and nu- 
following afternoon obviously gives ample opportuni- > indications are that the Midwinter Fair wil! be, trition, rouses every organ into natural ac- 
ty for the securing of accommodations at that place. , P| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin ad ‘ aiiee, Vile Pp Raye eer tion, and brings back health and strength. 
The trains will leave New York, 9 a.m.; Jersey City, prevented and cured by CuTicura Soap. | within its limits, the equal of any, ever. held. rapey hee "et mefit of cure, in every 
9:13; Newark, 9:25; Elizabeth, 9:32; New Bruns- Many ef the Columbiau Exposition exhibits hi Gosse a y case, 
wick, 9:53: Trenton, 10:23; Philadelphia, 11 : 30; FREE FROM RHEUMATISM rate ‘ E a 2 ; you have your money back. 
Frazer, 12:09 p.1.; Downingtown, 12:22; Parkesburg, D will. be transferred to the San Francisco fair. — ——_— 
12:41 ; Coatesville, 1:02; Lancaster, 1:25 ;. Conewago, In one minute the Cuticura It has cured others of Catarrh—thousands 
1:57 ; Harrisburg, 3 p.m.; Lewistown Junction, 4:30; | Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- NO. CHANGE of them. Why not you? Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
Tyrone. 6; Altoona, 7; and Pittsburg. 10:40 P.M. — — hip, a chest, ti F x tarrh Remtdy is so positive, its makers offer 
The excursion rate. good only on the special train and coytlbrone 2) eat smi vipat ic mer iarrtiiel BrigGs—* You -say your docior sends you a | $500 reward for an incurable case. 


valid for return within ten days. is $20 from New ‘he lirst and only pain-killing strengthening plaster. : J 
York. $18.25 from Philadelphia, and proportionately | __ sate ) bill twice a year?” 


low from other stations. Return portious of tickets Ywiggs—~' Yes.” 
are good for ten days. Griggs—" Yes, 

These trains will be run on fast schedule, and will : Briggs—** What does he do that for?” 
be provided with all modern conveniences with the H 








exception of Pullman cars. Griggs—" It’s the same bill. 
Many expressions of complete satisfaction have = eet 


been made by pe ple who have availed themselves of F anttblon. 
this excellent opportunity of visiting the greatest and 
grandest exhibition the world has ever seen. L ST E N | N (; 
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For that “‘ out o° sorts * feelin 


Take Bromo Seltaer—ttal bottle, 10 cents. P E R S 
Fane Epon = AN Via A | ‘4 
Dr. StecERT’s Angostura Bitters, indorsed by phy- WZ 








To the Wives 
Is Sufficient.” 





sicians and chemists for purity. 








SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT. Se 
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see 





~ PURE, SO.SWEET; SHE 










MILK-TRAIN in collision ; nomilkman turns up; dis- a | Sa Sie CONNECTED 12 
appointed honsekeepers ; coffee without cream. A was indeed A BEAUTIFUL § | —_ Naren aac ne 
petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to keep the GIRL. Every feature - was the § | Fine wot 
Gail Borden Eagie Brand Condensed Milk in the = ¥ 
house. . Order now for future exigencies from grocer personification of 





or druggist. 4 For Rendering 




















THe musician or artist wh» buys a Sohmer Piano : . 
gets an instrument that is a work of art, and the result PERFECT H EALTH Pastry 
of many years’ hard study and labor. 4 ° "ie 
<< Short or Friable 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup BREATH AS FRAGRANT AS ROSES; “Wf  -e pe 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of LIPS RUBY RED AND TEETH LIKE . G 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect TEEL FAMILY RAN E 
ent. It soothes on child, softens the gums, GLISTENING PEARLS. Ask her for Re —_ path end 
ays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- tp eee . . imost wholly of IR 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS, and j Macnd WROUGHT. Pee wi LAST 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. she will tell you they are due to THE DAILY ku LIFETIME If properly used. 
USE of PAAAAAAAAAAAAAS SAAAAAAA Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELINC SALESMEN 
FROM OUR OWN WACONS throughout 













this Country and Canada. 
SALES TO JANUARY Ist, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch Factory: TORONTO, ONT. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital $1,000,000. 


HOTEL OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. 


See our exhibit No. 44, Section ‘‘ O,”” Manufactures 
Building. World's Columbian Exposition. 


el¢] 





wis Better than Lard 
BECAUSE 


, It has none of its disagreeable 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 


(CONSTANTINE’S 


When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. PERSIAN HEALING 


ee NE "PAR COAPS 


‘ For the Toilet and the Bath, and as a puri- 








and indigestible features, 


Endorsed by leading food and 
cooking experts. 

































we 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 





| fier of the Skin, this WONDERFUL 
BEAUTIFIER has no parallel. Every 


obust young lady who realizes THE CHARM OF 
LOVELINESS, has but to patronize this 
FF ! POTENT AGENT to become a 
act! 


. Queen Among Queens. 
Banks have gone down, large business 


houses have failed, and industries have For Sale by Druggists. 
been paralyzed during the recent financial 


Made only by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Chicago, St.Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 





' Send three cents in stamps to N. K 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 











flurry, and one fact has stood out during | —— 


it all with remarkable distinctness. THE CHLEBRATED | iY URNHAM 


P< sS) AS aN > : g se | 
The Great | a a oH retreshing 
- f. it , 
Advertisers ag TEE ie, BEEF 
of the United States—the concerns that Constipation, 
boldly let their lights shine in reliable 









































hemorrhoids, bile 
PIANOS } loss of appetite, gastri 
: . Me as , gastric 
publications—have met the crisis and Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by | and intestinal troubles and 
oe “— 7 eading Artists. headache arisin . 
pessed through it unscathed Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y. | fsoms them. | 
. . | . _oe : 
Judicious Fy see ee oe ee i> Buildings | ae E. GRI LLON,, PRICE 5c. pint. Let those who have 
ee , Tl. ste St. ; San Fra » Cal, Club ue des Archives, Paris. | pale faces try it. It is A GREAT RES- 
» Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; K City, Mo., 1123 Main $ ; ES ; 
Ad vertising, ba neces 7" ive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St, | GRIL Sold by all Druggists. | Neary IVE |e that acts upon the 
4 er ee _ — ileiciminies blood immediately. 
as a rule, is the best kind of investment LONDON. fF & H T ANTHONY & C0 Be Sure You Get BURNHAM’S. 
It brings trade from all parts of the world, | HE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ + ete "5 Our formula is a secret. No other is 
and is at work early and late in the inter- ation at top ot Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK just as good.” All grocers sell it. 
: | Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table ~ 4 Six 4g pint bottles expressed for $1.50. Send 
est of its purchaser. Hence, when trouble | d’ héte. Manufacturers and Importers of memes ter boat * Household Hints. 
+ ay | r.§ TRNHAM CO., 120 Gansevoort § N. 
comes and doubts prevail in one part of | —— : a PHOTOGRAPHIC —$—$—$___—— 
. , - . | —__—____—_———_ <a 
Maggi a _ pein nal have | | APPARATUS, | een URC. 
eturns increa r oO sec- 
=f neces? smb MATERIALS, CHEMICALS j 
tions, and they are easily able to tide over In AND SUPPLIES. 
the period of depression, y iew Cz v y Es 
ee Convalescence | YQ nas aru Gitece.” oheeasgr egg randy 
When . : Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., Stomach B itte rs, 
—one 1S particu- etc. AND 4s Fine A Corpiat as EveR Mave. To Bp 


Buying Space 


carefully consider the circulation and per- 


HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


larly susceptible to The Best Text-Books on Photography. 
Free use of dark-room on main floor of our store 


d rafts and sudden Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 
Dark-room at our exhibit at World's Fair for use of 


chills, with serious visiting friends 


the advertisements are printed. Soperences. Advertise in 
We 5 Be) Atsuchtimes, | Frank Leslie’s Weekly. 
Don’t Want | Wsmecenie CALISAYA 





manence of the medium, the liability of its | 








being kept long after issue, the quality of 


paper used, and the clearness with which 2 ns Neamt World’s Fair 


SOUVENIR PLAYING CARDS 


Views of all Buildings in Colors. 
A Regular Playing Card 


Cheap Printing 








: : : ; FXOVIS ITE CORDiat or = Price, by Mail, - - 9 50 
to influence your judgement in suggesting | CALISAYA LA RI | LA ee With gilt edges, fancy case, 1 00 
y A ; \ — — a) $8 PRESS prints cards &c. Circular | . 
: mediums, Far be it from us to do such SS 9 press #5. Small newspaper size $4. Great Agents Wanted. Address, 


money-maker and saver All easy, print- 
edrules. Write for catalogue, presses, 
type, paper, &c , to factory 

Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. : 


is an indispensable 
tonic, prompt in 


action and deli- 1S a oO 
cious to the taste, ESTERBR K NS ow SSO 
Of all druggists, A 26 0HNST, NY, THE BEST MADE, 


+ITHE WINTERS ART LITHO. CO,, 


1117 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 





a thing. All we ask is that you will not 











waste your good dollars on ‘‘ trash” papers 








: when you can procure equal circulation in 
standard, high-class publications for the 
same money, | 


Nu ced, 




















a eae Mrs. Bopkixy—*“ Don't interrupt your futher 
FE t } now, Clara; he’s busy.” 
or omac | Clara— What is he doing?” 


Mrs. Bodkin—'‘* Iie’s trving to thread a 
Bowel, . 


Liver Complaints, and ; (Tasteless— Effectual. ) 2k 3 
Heedaoha, Gas For Sick- H eadache, Witha poor lens good pictures are im- 
presently and you needn’t stay to hear it.”— possible. Kodaks have the best lenses, 


9 Impaired Digestion} Sedu hence they make the best pictures. 
Liver Disorders and A GOOD DESCRIPTION. Kodaks are compact, have accurate 
shutters, are carefully made and are 
. 
$ 


ne edle . . 
Look he len / . 
Clora —** Will he succeed ?” to the lens in buying a camera 


Mrs. Bodkin —*‘ No; but he'll say something 


| BEE A GUINEA Mc WHERE MAN FAILS. 
cz 
é 
e 
* 
é 





‘ ) ‘ *DYSPFPSIA is a dreadft ling,” sighe: Tt 
CATHARTIC PILLS § Female Ailments. eg cS ayers, taney always tested before being sent out. 


afflicted one. “It makes a man feel as if he 
$ Renowned all over the World. were dead and his monument were erected riglit Kodaks are reliable. 
They are purely | $ covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating- pees bis eheek tales ee 
vegetable, sugar-coated, | Api for Beeqham's aad ute, sete 8 ; KODAK FILM. Our film does not tear; 
speedily dissolved | druggists and dealers. Price 2% cents a BISMARCK says he doesn’t want to be called does not frill - a evenly coated and 
K . box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. om | a particularist, but we notice that he kisses has no bubbles. 











and easy to take. | = 
Every dose 


Effective — 


“Exposition Flyer” 


Is the name of the new 20-hour train of the — 


New York Central) —==“Gx 
rege ete York and Chicago, every day DIXON’S A: PENCILS x 





only the pretty girls.—Judge. 


$25t0S50r3=s | ——— 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete.; 
=| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing, 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
| operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 

finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has pleting to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits larce, 
- W. P. Harrison & Co, Columbus, 











ft — EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
si ~ Send f 
FREE S25:3022% | “Cato. Rochester, Nv. 
reader o' paper. 


Cut this out and sendit to us with 


50 your full name and address, and we apie 
cs willsend you one of these elegant, 


CE’ a1? richly jeweled, gold finished watches LADIE . 
pl-" richly jeweled, g 
by ess for examination, and if § | | Wh D k P T ? 
si on ie it ts equal in appearance to rin oor eas 
, any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample THE When you Gan get the Best at 
} Cargo prices inany Quantity. 
CCM Dinner, Tea and Tolle Bets, 


price,#3.50,and itis yours. We send 

with the watch our guarantee that 
Watches, Clock Music Boxes, 
Cook Books aid all kinds of prem: 


you can return it at any time within | 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 

will give you One Free. Write at ums given to Club Agents. 
quan gn 0a ot out camnpies Geod Income made oy getting 
THE NATIONAL M'F'G Company For full particulars address” 
& IMPORTING CO. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


you sell or cause the sale of six we 
for 60 days only, Address ers for our cele 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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This is the fastest thous i-mile trai Are unequaled for amooth, tough points. és. s . fF 
Pe oe aS os ousanc se e rain nies ——— the momar tee PO. = @ no br the ain ullesp 
globe, and is second only in speed Jos: Dixon Crocible Co.. Jersey City, N. 3 e S ar ae 
ible Co., Jersey City, N. J- Sreark b rden 
to the famous Mention Fraxk Lesurm’s Weskty. est u 4 ou can lessen 
Empire State Express, | IF MARRIED jssiis.rticosurers.s F E \ i RDEN 
whose record for two years has been the | , 1, powp’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 


For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
~ lete or invalid. Complete gymnasium ; 

© takes 6in. floor room; new, scientific, 
Pee durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, edit 
8 ors, and others now using it. Illus- 
trated circular, 40 engravings, free. 
Chas. Jordan, Chicago Agent, 269 
Dearborn St. Scientific Physical and ae 
Vocal Culture, 9 E. 14th St., New York 


wonder and admiration of the world of 

















by usingPS APOLIO# 


Itis asolid cake ofscouring soap 
used for cleaning purposes-:: 


~~ COPYRIGHT? 


travel. 





The New York Central stands at the 
head for the speed and comfort of its trains. 
A ride over its line is the finest one-day 





railroad ride in the world. P 








For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel’’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Pas- 


fone Nem Cras Const Seton Se" Absolutely “Year of Laughter 


NICKEL Pare. Pure 


NeriJork.Chicago§ Sy Lous for 
TetlonorkCkanog §, LousRR mn ——_ 2 5 Cents 


Rams "Seer DAILY, | Fun 








RAINS WEST 
PALACE SUPERB 
BUFFET RA DINING 
SLERPERS. CARS. 


© CHANGE OF CARS BETWEEN... 
EW YORK, BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
TICKETS SOLD TO ALL POINTS 


AT LOWEST RATES. 
Baggage Checked to Destination. Special Rates for Parties, AV ZB 
Trains arrive at and depart from Nickel Plate (5 — 
Depot, corner Twelfth and Clark streets, Chicago; 
Union Depot of the Erie Ry. at Buffalo. At Cleve- “7 Sy 
land, trains stop at Euclid avenue, Madison ave- \\S 
nue, Willson avenue, Broadway, Pearl street 
Lorain street and at Detroit street, from either of 
which stations passengers may be conveyed by 
street car to any part of the city. 

For rates and other information see Agents of 
the Nickel Plate Road, or address 











L. WILLIAMS, B. F. HORNER, 
Gen’! Sup’t, Gen’1 Pass’r Agent, 
CLEVELAND, O. | 
F. J. MOORE, General Agent, Buffalo, N. Y There is ZIM’S 
MARRIED LADIES (onesie oe accepicus: jue wba Only One Illustrations 
you wat. Sent in plain sealed wrapper. LADIES BAZAR, Kansas City, Mo. 
ae a ZIM, and 





A Revolution in Magazine Prices'? on an || ; 
THE News-stands, and this 


COSMOPOLITAN] 491} om 


MAGAZINE, 
UNCHANGED IN SIZE. CENTS. 


Nothing Else 
but ZIM’S. 


is 








By Mail, postage prepaid, 121-2 cents 
per month, 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 50 cents for 
months, 
By Mail, postage prepaid, $1.50 for 
year. 








The radical step which marks this issue of The 
Cosmopolitan — the cutting in half of a price 
already deemed low—is the result of an intention 
long since formed to give tothe public a magazine 
of the highest class at such a price as must bring 
it within the reach of all persons of intellectual 
tastes, however limited their incomes, 

The year 1893 will be the most brilliant in its his- § | 
tory. No other year has seen such an array of § | 
distinguished names as will appear on its title} | 
page ous — ; De Maupassant, Mark Twain, : 

jeorg Ebers, Valdez, Spielhagen, Francois Cop 

pee, Pierre Loti, are Bae of the authors ho A JUDGE QUARTERLY, 1eSUEP QETSSER | cal ania 

work will appear forthe first time during 1893 

In its art work the advance will be no leas mark- —-o | 
ed. Jean Paul Laurens, Reinhart, Rochegrosse } 


Vierge, Toussaint, Schwabe, are among tl tist . ] : oo aiiietien bite > . — . > . an an coal , an ae 
whose work will decorate its pages during 183 | Sold by Newsdealers every where for 25c¢. A COpy will be mailed on receipt ol pric Cc : 




















Send five cents fot a sample copy =. © 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 


Eleventh Street and Sixth Avenue, New York JUDGE PUBLISHING GO. 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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" YOU WANT THE BEST. 


Royal Baking Powder never disappoints ; never makes 
sour, soggy, or husky food ; never spoils good materials ; 
never leaves lumps of alkali in the biscuit or cake; while 
all these things do happen with the best of cooks who 
cling to the old-fashioned methods, or who use other 
baking powders. 





* * * * 


. Aaa ~ 


The best baking powder made is, as shown by analysis, the ‘‘ Royal.” Its 





leavening strength has been found superior to other baking powders, and, as 


Vv 


; far as I know, it is the only powder which will raise large bread perfectly. 
Cyrus Edson, M. D., 
Com’r of Health, New York City. 
k * * ok 
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{i} Careful Housekeepers cannot afford to use 
= = 4 any baking powder but Royal. ( 
A LITTLE EXAGGERATED. 4 ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 105 WALL ST., NEW YORK. N 
Tommy—‘' My mamma gives me a birthday party next week. Did your mamma 


ever give you one?” 
Lucy (contemptuously)—‘' Oh, yes; more than fifty.” | 








“Too Many Cooks | 


spoil the broth.’’ 
don’t use 


Probably because they —~ 


SHOE. cevritnen. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 3 
Very Stylish. - 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 %& 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra { 


a Youme wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. J 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all ; 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Wear Them? ee 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the & 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L. Douglas § 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped % 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for } 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money : 
3 paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes, 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes %& 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail, = 





extrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables 4 poor cook to 
rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 
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Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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+ THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD & 
































PERI 
RANUM 





PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHIN 


BX 


FoR NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4no 


CHILDREN 
rex i NW VALID S410 


CONVALESCENTS. 
ror DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM ANd 


AGED PERSONS 
AN = 1c <-F FOOD IN THE 


M-RO OM 
SBP DRUGGISTS. HE SENFPNE, DER oT eens 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


5 Other Chemicals 


are used in the 












preparation of 


” W. BAKER & €0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
}| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
ma with Starch, Arruwroot or 
= Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ciiuaiisiniaiatiaiaai 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


COOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. 


So popular with the Ladies 
for rendering théir teeth 
pearly white. 

With the Gentlemen for 
Cleansing their teeth and 
perfuming the breath. It 
removes all traces of tobac- 


co smoke. Is perseesty 
harmless and delicious to 
the taste 


Sent by mail for 2 Cents. 
At all dealers. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample to 


Cooper & Hardenburgh, Chemists, Kingston, N. ¥. 


ff OH! SO NICE! 


A Delightful Blend of St. Fames Parish, Louisiana 
Perique, Genuine Imported Turkish, Extra Bright 
Plug Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, and Marburg 
Bros.’ Celebrated Brand ‘‘ Pickings."’ 

MARBURG BROS, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BICYCLES -) 
- +r 2 

AFTER THE FAIR 1S OVER—'IF NOT NOW— 


YOU MAY WANT A 


LIGHT RUNNING BICYCLE 


Remember the address—get catalogue. 


MBLER BICYCLES - 


a > tr 
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ADVERTISE IN 


FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 





Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gravies. 
Now these require a strong, deli- 
cately flavored stock, and the best 
stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 
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Address W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 














The Cost of 


depends entirely on how 


always open to visitors. 








with what it is made. Our factory is the only 
Soup Canning Establishment 


can inspect, from beginning to 
end, our methods of soup-making. 


Franco-American Soups 


are honest goods, others are 
cheaper. Cleanliness adds _ to 
cost. Sample can of soup ? 


mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


Frranco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 










Soup-Making 


the Soup is made, and 


They 




















~ 4903, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 


=— 







Crochet Work. 


For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, Cuicaao, 
Sr. Louis, San FRANCISCO. 


Ask for BARBOUR'S. 


| Mrs. THEODORE 
| Irvine. Resident 


| for Girls. 
| opens October 5, 
| 1893. Address, 








ST. JOHN’S at THE CASTLE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ee 
: 


oe 





Founded by 


and Day School 


MISS HOWE. 





EARL & WILSON’S 


VEN LLARS ANOCUFFS 


T 








DO YOUR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 


Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some 
thing not caneret by local dealers, should write to 
MADAME ILSON, Purchasing Agt., 123 5th av., 
N. Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions execu 








THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


J. HARPER BONNELL CO., 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 








